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Aman’s a fool to go around with his pants pocket burning 
with extra folding money when he ought to buy an extra 
Bond, because that loose lettuce is the stuff inflation is 
made of. When that extra dough goes hunting for civilian 
goods (that are as hard to find as Crosby in a tuxedo!), it 
tends to push up prices. Besides, it doesn’t make sense 
when twelve million kids are fighting our battle for any 
of us to hike up the cost of living by buying anything we 
can live without. 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
You give inflation a boost... 


—when you buy anything you can 
do without 


when you buy above ceiling or 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market!) 


—when you ask more money for 
your serviees or the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and 
hold all the War Bonds you HELP 
can afford—to pay for the war 
and protect your own future. KEEP 
Keep up your insurance. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Inf 
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MAJOR THOMAS W. BATTIN 


Major T. Wilson Battin, Charter 
Vice-President of N.S.P.E., and first 
State President of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers and 
later Executive Secretary until 1940, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on 
March 21st, five days before his 71st 
birthday. 

Major Battin was educated at the 
University of Michigan, University of 
Glasgow, Scotland, and University of 
Paris, France. His professional experi- 
ence was long and varied, beginning 
with his appointment as assistant en- 
gineer to the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company. Among 
the many positions held by Mr. Bat- 
tin were; Assistant to Admiralty Man- 
ager, Fairfield Shipyard, Glasgow, 
Scotland, Naval Architect, Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, Chief 
Draftsman, William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Company, 
Scofield Engineering Company, Civil 
Service Corporation of Philadelphia, 
of which he was vice-president and 
advisory engineer from May 1915, to 
July 1938 and Inspector to Senior As- 
sistant Engineers, Department of City 
Transit, Philadelphia, from which po- 
sition he retired on pension in Janu- 
ary, 1944. At the time of his death, 


Major Battin was actively connected 
with transit operation and traffic, Stat- 
istician, Department of City Traffic. 

Major Battin had many lodge affili- 
ations and was a 32nd Degree Mason. 
He was an Elder and Trustee of the 
Holmesburg Presbyterian Church. 
During the first World War he served 
in the Army as a Major. 

Major Battin designed the State 
Pin, and organized Chapters thruout 
State according to Legislative Districts. 
He took the ball passed by Dr. Stein- 
man of New York when he came to 
the Engineers Club looking for some- 
one in this State to organize Penn- 
sylvania. 

The National Society then consist- 
ed of New York, New Jersey and 
Major Battin of Pennsylvania. By his 
persistence the Pennsylvania Society 
started with one member (Major Bat- 
tin), then the 10 Charter -Members; 
to the present 9 Chapters and 911 
members. 

Surely it can be said — “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, thou 
hast attained your reward.” 


George Tilley Seabury, executive . 


head of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers for twenty years, died at 
the Post-Graduate Hospital in New 
York City of a coronary thrombosis. 
His age was 65. Mr. Seabury was also 
a member of the New York County 
Chapter of N.S.P.E. 

Born in Newport, R. I. son of T. 
Mumford and Mary Tilley Seabury, 
Mr. Seabury received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in civil engineering 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1902. He immediately en- 
tered the field of heavy engineering 
construction, serving several construc- 
tion corporations in New York, in- 
cluding the Subway Construction 
Company, the O'Rourke Engineering 
and Contracting Company, the United 
Engineering and Contracting Com- 
pany, and I. C. Rodgers Company, 


GEORGE TILLEY SEABURY 


now Rodgers & Haggerty. His activi- 
ties included work on construction of 
Grand Central ‘Terminal and Riverside 
Drive, south of the George Washing- 
ton Bridge. 

During the first World War he 
served as a major in the Army's 
Quartermaster Department, supervis- 
ing construction at Camp Devens, 
Upton, Mills, Merritt, Dix, Meade and 
Lee. 

Mr. Seabury was president of the 
Engineering Societies Personnel Ser- 
vice, Inc; vice president of the Ameti- 
can Engineering Council, secretary of 
the Engineers Council for Profession- 
al Development, the Engineers Joint 
Council and the Committee on the 
Organization of the Engineering Pro 
fessions as a Whole. He was an hon- 
orary member of the Koninklijk Insti 
tuut Van Ingenieurs, Netherlands en- 
gineering society; the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada and Tau Beta Pi and 
Chi Epsilon, honorary engineering 
fraternities. He was a member of Del 
ta Upsilon fraternity and of the 
Masons. 
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A. V. Sheridan Retires As Editor 


American Engineer To Be Edited from N.S.P.E. Headquarters 


As this issue goes to press, the Editor of the American 
Engineer finds himself preparing for a trip to Europe on 
a confidential mission for the United States Government. 
While it is not anticipated that this mission will require a 
protracted absence, it will be of such duration as to pre- 
clude continued publication under his direction. In the 
light of these circumstances it is essential that the editorial 
responsibility be transferred to other hands. The American 
Engineer for June will be completed and edited under the 
direction of the Executive Secretary of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. 

In relinquishing his responsibility for the editorial mat- 
ter of the official publication of N.S.P.E., the Editor wishes 
to acknowledge the trust imposed in him for ten of the 
fourteen years of the existence of the American Engineer. 
Established in 1931 as the official organ of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers, it later became the 
publication of the New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers as well and, in 1935, was released to the National 
Society when the State Professional Society Movement suf- 
ficiently coalesced to make possible a nationwide organiza- 
tion of engineers recognized by the laws of their various 
states as professional practitioners. Except for a period of 
several years, beginning with his election to the Presidency 
of the National Society, the retiring Editor has procured, 
compiled, edited and, to a large extent, written the material 
that has appeared within its pages. He must therefore accept 
responsibility for its contents. 

Separation from the voluntary task in question is made 
with mingled emotions. Relief from an arduous role is 
accompanied by regret born of the resultant lessening of 
close association with the movement that had its inception 
in the office of the said Editor and which has presently 
become a nationwide influence in the affairs of the calling 
with which he has been identified and whose general im- 
Provement as an agent of Society, as well as a learned pro- 
fession, has teen a fond hope these many years. 

Throughout its existence, especially as a national publi- 
cation, the American Engineer has consistently adhered to 
the policies under which it was launched and which were 
restated in the editorial of its initial issue as the official pub- 
lication of the National Society of Professional Engineers 
in January 1935. It is unnecessary to suggest that whatever 
its form, the American Engineer will continue with such 
Policies as the basis for its existence. 

Serving no personal or group interests, the publication 
contemplates only the advancement of the aims, and the 
expansion, of the professional society movement in accord- 
ance with the modus operandi called for under its con- 
stitution. That a publication of this nature is essential to 
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the promotion of the Society and to the dissemination of 
news concerning its activities is too obvious to need com- 
ment. That the American Engineer, despite its extremely 
limited facilities, is in part fulfilling its function is evidenced 
by the fact that correspondence reaching the desk of the 
Editor, presently comprehending several hundred communi- 
cations a month, has been increasing steadily during the 
past several years. 

With the conclusion of hostilities in sight, the oppor- 
tunity for improving and expanding the value of the 
American Engineer appears imminent. Increased member- 
ship, increased circulation and increased advertising can 
justly be envisioned for the near future. The steady growth 
of the National Society, especially the strength and in- 
fluence of certain member state organizations within their 
respective areas, is evidence that the professional movement 
is well on its way toward the objectives of a unified, publicly 
recognized, ethically regulated and conducted, and technical- 
ly improved profession whose influence upon the social and 
economic life of the nation will be reflected among its 
members. The recent expression from without the member- 
ship of the Society calling for an organization representative 
of the entire profession eloquently proves the case for 
N.S.P.E. That its form is well nigh indispensable for effective 
organization is borne out by the experiences of the legal 
and medical professions as well as many other influential 
groups throughout the country. In all its endeavors, the 
American Engineer is an essential part of the National 
Society program. 

In relinquishing the Editorship, one would be remiss 
did he fail to note the cooperation of those who have sub- 
mitted material and otherwise made possible the publica- 
tion. Especially does one wish to record his sincere thanks 
to Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, who has so long managed the 
business affairs of the American Engineer and to the late 
Robert Hall Craig who for four years carried on under 
strain and handicap as its Editor. These men, at considerable 
personal sacrifice, assumed duties and responsibilities that 
should not pass unnoticed. 

The Editor bespeaks, in behalf of Secretary Larson and 
others who may assume responsibilities in connection with 
publication, the collaboration and assistance of the various 
state societies and their chapters. This is indispensable to 
the success of the publication. In order to facilitate compila- 
tion of material and preparation of copy, all sources of 
news and all correspondents are requested to contact the 
Washington office for further instructions. With coopera- 
tion forthcoming, the American Engineer will continue to 
expand its usefulness as a messenger to both public and 
profession. Arthur V. Sheridan 
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The Engineer In Training 


By H. E. NOLD, President 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


The Engineers Registration Laws in 
the several states wisely recognize that 
when a man graduates from an engi- 
neering college he is not competent to 
assume a responsible position in his 
chosen profession. Accordingly the 
laws provide that in addition to gradu- 
ation from an approved course in en- 
gineering of four years or more the 
applicant for registration as a profes- 
sional engineer must have a specific 
record of an additional four years* 
or more of active practice in engineer- 
ing work of a character satisfactory to 
the board, and indicating that the ap- 
plicant is competent to be placed in 
responsible charge of such work. This 
post graduate period of maturing 
through work in his chosen field is an 
important and necessary part of the 
education and training of an engineer. 

Although necessary, this post gradu- 
ation experience-gaining period has 
two decided disadvantages: 

(1) After four years spent working, 
usually in some rather limited area in 
engineering, the person, although en- 
riched in experience and matured in 
judgement, has become rusty in parts 
of many fundamental subjects such as 
mathematics, theoretical mechanics, 
thermodynamics and hydraulics, parts 
of which he has probably used only in 
a limited way or not at all. Conse- 
quently he is faced with the alterna- 
tive of spending long hours in refresh- 
er study or risking failure in his quali- 
fying examination, particularly if his 
registration board gives a highly the- 
oretical examination. The result is 
that too many young men, particu- 
larly those employed in exempt posi- 
tions, fail to qualify for registration, 
frequently to their later regret. 

(2) Another disadvantage is that 
all too frequently, due to being ab- 
sorbed in their technical work and 
associating with engineers who do not 


*Less than four years in a few states. 
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stimulate them to study the profession- 
al aspects of engineering, persons 
qualify for and become registered en- 
gineers without realizing their ethical 
obligations. Being a professional man 
is much more than merely being tech- 
nically proficient. 

In order to help the engineering 
graduate overcome these two disadvan- 
tages the title and status “Engineer 
in Training” has been developed and 
legalized in several states. Other states 
expect to change their laws to include 
the “Engineer in Training” in the 
near future. 

Under this plan the applicant for 
a certificate of registration as a pro- 
fessional engineer is permitted to 
take the prescribed examination in two 
stages. The first stage of the examina- 
tion may be taken by the applicant at 
any time after he has graduated from 
an accredited college course in engi- 
neering of not less than four years. 

This first stage of the examination 
will test the applicant's knowledge of 
fundamental technical subjects includ- 
ing mathematics and the basic sciences. 
In other words, this first examination 


is designed to be a test of proficieng 
in the technical and scientific subjec 
studied in college. When the applicam 
has successfully passed the first stage of 
the examination he is given an ap 
propriate certificate showing his leg 
status as an “Engineer-in-Training’ 

After completion of the require 
years of satisfactory experience th 
“Engineer-in-Training” may take tk 
second stage of the examination whic 
covers the more advanced profession 


training of engineers as amplified anij 


matured by practical experience ani 
is designed to test the applicants 
ability to apply his technical know 
edge and experience to the actu 
practice of his profession. 

At present our engineering studens 
are inducted into the Armed Force 
of our country as soon as they reach 
eighteen years of age. Consequent) 
there are now very few graduating 
in engineering and therefore very fer 
“Engineers-in-Training.” After th 
war ends engineering colleges are ap- 
ticipating large enrollments. 
this day comes N.S.P.E. through it 
Member State Societies will have bot 
a great opportunity and a great ft 
sponsibility. An opportunity to @& 
courage and advise engineering grat 
uates to qualify at once as Engineety 
in-Training” and a responsibility 
provide through our several state # 
cieties an opportunity for the “Eng: 
neers-in-Training” to associate wif 
practicing professional engineers a0 
to participate in their discussion 
professional problems. 

Membership in N.S.P.E. is limite 
to Professional Engineers, 1.e., pé 
sons licensed to practice profession 
engineering in one or more of f 
branches in accordance with the sti 
utes of the state or possession in whi 
they permanently reside and_ practi 
This should not be changed. “Eq 
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The Engineer-In- Training 


A Progress Report 


By EDWARD LARSON, Executive Secretary 
National Society of Professional Engineers 


Traditionally the month of June is 


on the month of Commencement at the 
plicay universities in the United States. It is 
tage o the time when we would normally 
an app Se the emergence from the Engi- 
s legl neering Colleges of the future mem- 
ning” bers of the profession ready to take 
their second step toward full profes- 
— sional status. They would be seeking 
ke the opportunity to enter upon their 
wvhic ye of training in the ranks of in- 
ustry. 
al Ever since the beginning of the 
<a growing pains of the Profession of 
ica Engineering which are resulting from 
Knowle a fully developed profession- 
acl al consciousness, there has existed but 
a hazy understanding of the steps by 
a which a person has entered the profes- 
ucci'> sion. There has even been a seeming 
Fores inability on the part of the profession 
reac to recognize these steps. It is true that 
we entry into the practice of the profession 


iself was greatly clarified when legal 
qualification was started in 1907 by 
the state of Wyoming, and has subse- 
quently been much further clarified in 
45 of the other States and 4 of the 
U. S. possessions by acts licensing the 
practice of “Professional Engineering” 
wholly or in part. 


ry fer 
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a The position of the engineering 

‘nell student has been clearly defined only 

‘eat if he has been matriculated at a recog- 

'Y “B nized institution of learning. 

ite 

But for the period between gradua- 

ie HO? and licensing the position and 
® designation of the person in that per- 

rs ane 

call iod has been hazy indeed. 


The Canadians have been far ahead 
of their United States cousins in an 
understanding of all of that is implied. 
The Canadian engineers, for many 
years, have recognized and clearly des- 
ignated the three steps toward pro- 
fessionhood, namely, (1) the Engi- 
neering student, (2) the Engineer- 
in-Training and (3) the Professional 
Engineer. 

It remained for the embryo engi- 
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neers themselves to bring the thinking 
of the profession in the United States 
into focus. This occurred at the 1941 
Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers as the result of a group of en- 
gineering undergraduate and fellow- 
ship students asking for and being 
granted time and place for conduct- 
ing a forum under the auspices of said 
society. Two prepared papers were pre- 
sented (see American Engineer — 
May-June 1941 pages 9 and 10) and 
the whole problem thoroughly dis- 
cussed. As a result of this, a resolution 
was adopted as follows: 


Whereas, persons who are graduated 
from accredited engineering colleges are 
not eligible to take examinations for licen- 
ses as professional engineers until they have 
obtained at least four years experience of 
a grade and character satisfactory to the 
State Board of Engineering Examiners, and 

Whereas, during these four years such 
persons are not legally recognized as engi- 
neers nor qualified for affiliation with state 
professional engineering societies, and 

Whereas, during this period of training 
such persons, thrown upon their own re- 
sources and without the organized guid- 
ance and protection of the legally consti- 


tuted engineering profession, are subject 
to technical and economic exploitation, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of the Student Chapters of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, does 
hereby request the New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers to petition the 
New York State Board of Engineering 
Examiners to amend its rules so as fo 
permit candidates who have been gradu- 
ated from approved engineering schools or 
who have otherwise met the educational or 
equivalent requirements, to take prelimi- 
nary written examinations in engineering 
fundamentals at any time subsequent to the 
fulfillment of such requirements; with the 
understanding that a final examination for 
admission to the practice of engineering or 
to use designation ‘Professional Engineer” 
will be mandatory upon the completion of 
the required experience period, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that the said Metropolitan 
Conference of Student Chapters does also 
petition the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers to establish under 
its direction, and subject to its constitution- 
al requirements, an affiliate association 
which would permit persons who have satis- 
factorily passed the preliminary examina- 
tions, to become members thereof and to 
be designated as ‘Engineers-in-Training”’. 


The foregoing petition was duly 
received and favorably considered by 
the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Conferences were 
held with the New York State Board 
of Engineering Examiners and the 
procedure worked out which would 
enable that Board to carry out the 
first part of the petition. To produce 
the desired results the Board decided 
that the Professional Engineers’ ex- 
amination could be given in two 
stages. The first stage would cover the 
fundamentals and the examination 
could be taken at anytime subsequent 
to graduation. Upon successfully pass- 
ing this stage the Board of Examiners 
would issue a certificate which would 
proclaim the holder thereof as an En- 
gineer-in-Training. 

In the meanwhile the United States 
entered the war with the attendant 
chaos which has resulted in the ranks 
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of the engineering students and recent 
graduates. In spite of this four groups 
have been examined since the start of 
this system in the State of New York 
and approximately one hundred fifty 
have successfully passed and have been 
certified as Engineers-in-Training. 

In other states the Board of Exam- 
iners have found that their state’s act 
precluded two stage examination and 
the certification of Engineers-in-Train- 
ing. The Georgia Act has been amend- 
ed to cover this and is now in effect. 
This is likewise true of the Minnesota 
Act. The Ohio Act has been amended 
and the certification of the Engineer- 
in-Training goes into effect January 
1, 1946. The amended Pennsylvania 
Act covers this phase and becames ef- 
fective June 30, 1946. 

In consulting the second part of the 
petition presented at its 1941 Annual 
Meeting the New York State Society's 
Committee gave much thought as to 
the form that the requested affiliate 
organization should take. The plan 
finally presented for consideration is 
interesting and well worth consider- 
ing and is as follows: 

A PLAN FOR SPONSORSHIP 
BY 
THE NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
OF 
A PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 
TO BE KNOWN AS 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS-IN-TRAINING 

At the Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers, 
Inc., held at the Hotel New Yorker, in 
New York City on May 8th, 1943, the 
Society adopted the report of its Special 
Committee on Engineers-in-Training and 
now stands ready to assist in the formation 
of an organization of and for young men 
entering the engineering profession who 
have successfully passed the prescribed ex- 
aminations and have been duly certified 
by the Education Department of the State 
of New York as entitled to be known as 
Engineers-in-Training, whenever twenty- 
five or more persons so certified petition 
the Society for such assistance. 

; This action resulted from exhaustive con- 
sideration of the question as to how the 
Society ‘might best serve the public and 
the engineering profession, as well as these 
Prospective members of the profession dur- 
ing the period of their career between 
graduation from an engineering school and 
their recognition by the State as persons 
competent to practice. 

The proposals finally adopted were large- 
ly determined by the suggestions of the 
considerable number of young men who 
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were consulted by the Special Committee 
during the past three years. The plan pro- 
posed is flexible and is intended to en- 
courage the formation and orderly develop- 
ment of a type of organization which actual 
experience will show to be best suited for 
the accomplishment of the desired ends. 
The Society proposes to assume only the 
roll of counselor and guide. It does not 
propose to dictate. 

Since the underlying purpose is to ex- 
pedite the development of young men to 
full professional status, it is believed that 
an important means to this end may be 
found in a separate organization conducted 
by the young men themselves. Experience 
seems to point to the fact that the younger 
members of any large organization have all 
too little opportunity for active participa- 
tion in its affairs, as a result of which they 
may become somewhat discouraged and 
their development may even be retarded. 
Moreover, it should be possible to operate 
such an organization of the younger men 
more economically, which means lower 
dues for them. If the proposed organization 
operates under the sponsorship and guid- 
ance of the Society, it will be possible for 
the Society to assist very tangibly, but with- 
out direct subsidy, in such matters as gene- 
ral headquarter’s office facilities and the ex- 
pense of meetings. 

The Society feels that the way to learn 
is to do, and that if the proposed organi- 
zation of Engineers-in-Training does func- 
tion successfully, the Society itself will 
profit in the future by the addition to its 
membership of more fully developed and 
trained young men. Incidentally, the plan 
for the proposed organization of Engineers- 
in-Training contemplates that it shall con- 
sist only of Engineers-in-Training or, in 
other words, that when the young man 
obtains his license to practice professional 
engineering, his membership in the Soci- 
ety of Engineers-in-Training shall auto- 
matically terminate. Such a provision seems 
necessary if the foregoing philosophy is to 
be perpetuated and if the establishment 
of just another engineering society is to be 
avoided. 

During the conferences’ with some of 
these young men in recent years, a tentative 
Constitution for the proposed organization 
was drafted. 

The type of organization contemplated 
in the tentative Constitution is state-wide, 
with provision for local chapters. This 
follows the pattern of the Society’s own 
organization and would enable this Society 
to be of direct assistance in both fields of 
activity. 

Until such an organization is established 
as a going concern, this Society plans to 
make provision for meetings of Engineers- 
in-Training in conjunction with its own 
annual meetings, and will welcome the at- 
tendance of Engineers-in-Training at any 
of its state and local chapter meetings. 
If you would like to receive notices of 
these meetings, the Society will be glad 
to place your name on its mailing list. 

Anticipating the time when the war 


would be over and there would be 4 
sufficient number of Engineers-ip. 
Training available to enable them to 
function as a group, thought was given 
to the actual organization. In the dis. 
cussion which attended the develop. 
ment of the resolution set forth at the 
beginning of this article the students 
had stressed the desire for counsel and 
guidance from those who had arrived 
at a full professional status. This was 
embodied in the outline of constitu. 
tion suggested by providing for a num. 
ber of professional engineer members 


- on the executive board of the Society 


of Engineers-in-Training as set forth 
in the following: 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF A 
CONSTITUTION FOR 
THE NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS-IN-TRAINING 
ARTICLE 1 — NAME 
This Society, sponsored by the New 
York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, shall be known as the New York 
State Society of Engineers-in-Training. 
ARTICLE II — OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the Society shall be: 
1. The promotion of the status of the 
Engineer-in-Training to that of Professional 
Engineer in accordance with the provisions 
of the laws of the State of New York. 
2. The dissemination to both public and 
profession of information relevant to the 
Engineer-in-Training. 
3. The establishment of Rules of Con- 
duct for the Engineer-in-Training. 
4. The protection of the designation 
Engineer-in-Training against improper use. 
5. The development of a close asso- 
ciation with the New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers and the further- 
ance of mutual aspirations. 
ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 
Membership shall consist of persons who 
have received certificate as Engineers-in- 
examinations prescribed by the University 
of the State of New York for the right 
to practice professional engineering and 
have received certifications as Engineers-in- 
Training. Persons who have qualified as 
professional engineers shall be ineligible for 
membership and  Engineers-in-Training 
who qualify as professional engineers shall 
automatically cease to be members; such 
persons automatically qualify for member- 
ship in the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers. 
ARTICLE IV — CHAPTERS 4 
The Society, through its Board of Dr 
rectors, may authorize one chapter in each 
county except that, where expedient, two 
or more counties, not separated geographic 
ally, may be organized as a single chapter, 
similarly a chapter comprising more ui 
one county may, upon compliance with 
regulations established by the Executive 
Board of the Society, be separated into i 
dividual chapters. 
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The written petition of five (5) Engi- 
neers-in-Training, residing or employed 
within the chapter geographical limits 
above outlined, shall be sufficient to author- 
ize a chapter. 

ARTICLE V — DUES 

The dues of the Society shall be Five 
Dollars per annum of which Two Dollars 
shall be retained by the chapter for the 
conduct of chapter affairs, Two Dollars 
shall be transmitted to the Society for the 
conduct of society affairs and One Dollar 
shall be forwarded by way of the State 
Society in payment of one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The American Engineer. 

Dues shall be payable in advance of the 
fiscal year. Persons in arrears of dues for 
more than one year shall, except in cases 
of action by the Executive Board of Direc- 
tors, cease to be members. 

ARTICLE VI — OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The Officers of the Society shall consist 
of a President, two Vice Presidents, a Sec- 
retary and a Treasurer. These Officers shall 
be elected annually by the membership 
and shall hold office until their successors 
have been installed. 

The Directors shall consist of the follow- 
ing: Three members from the metropoli- 
tan area, as defined in the By-Laws, and 
three from other sections of the State, 
together with the President of each chap- 
ter. 

The Directors, except Chapter Presi- 
dents, shall be elected for terms of two 
years with one half chosen annually (pro- 
vision to be made for first directors. ) 

ARTICLE VII 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 

At the first meeting of the Society, a 
Nominating Committee of five persons 
shall be chosen by those present. This 
Committee shall designate Officers and Di- 
rectors for the period ending with the first 
annual meeting. 

At the first meeting of the Society, sub- 
sequent to the first annual meeting, a 
Nominating Committee of five shall be 
elected from the membership. This Com- 
mittee shall prepare a list of Officers and 
Directors for the year subsequent to the 
current one of the Society. 


The recommendations of the Nomina- 
ting Committee shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Society at least thirty 
days before the annual meeting and shall 
be printed on a letter ballot to be for- 
warded to each member of the Society. 
Nominations other than those of the Nom- 
inating Committee, if supported by signa- 
tures of thirty or more members and pre- 
sented prior to the thirty day period above 
— Shall also be printed on the official 
allot. 


ARTICLE VIII — THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The governing body of the Society shall 
be known as the Executive Board and shall 
consist of the Officers and the Directors 
elected by the Society, together with a 
number of advisor Directors not in excess 
of one-third of the total voting strength of 
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the Board to be designated by the New 
York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. Each member of the Executive Board 
shall be entitled to one vote. The President 
of the Society shall be the Chairman of 
the Board and the Secretary of the Society 
shall serve in a similar capacity for the 
Board. 


The Executive Board shall have general 
supervision and direction on all matters 
pertaining to the Society and its finances. 
Its actions shall be subject to the approval 
of the general body except in emergencies 
as decided by a majority of the Society 
members of the Board. 

ARTICLE IX — HEADQUARTERS 

The Headquarters of the Society shall 
be located in such city or town of the 
State as may be designated by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

ARTICLE X — AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by 
letter ballot provided that such amendment 
has been approved by the Executive Board 
in writing or has been submitted in the 
form of a petition signed by not less than 
5% of the membership and provided fur- 
ther that such approval or submission shall 
have taken place at least thirty days prior 
to the next regular or special meeting. A 
two-third approval, with not less than 20% 
of the membership voting, shall be re- 
quired to amend this constitution. 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers has given much thought to the 
problems of the Engineer-in-Training. 
In order to bring the matter to a 
head and begin the development of 
mechanisms through which work 
could ke done at the state level there 
was adopted at the Board’s meeting 
held in Columbus, Ohio on February 
10 and 11, 1944 the following: 


WHEREAS, the Board of Directors of 


the National Society of Professional Engi- 


neers, being in regular session assembled 
on this eleventh day of February, 1944 at 
Columbus, Ohio, has given careful and 
studied consideration to the matter of 
collective bargaining, and 


Whereas, this Board recognizes the 
many problems involved and at the same 
time recognizes its responsibility to the 
engineering profession, 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT _ RE- 
SOLVED: That the National Society urges 
upon the various member State Societies 
the necessity for the early establishment of 
Societies within each State for engineers- 
in-training and, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
for the purpose of organization and 
membership Engineer-in-Training 
shall be: (a) Im States, territories 
and districts where laws defining and 
regulating the practice of Professional 
Engineering and where the designation 


Engineer-In-Training has been established 
legally — a person granted such status 
by a duly constituted agency for qualifying 
Professional Engineers. (b) In states, ter- 
ritories, and districts where laws defining 
and regulating the practice of engineering 
do not exist or where the designation 
Engineer-In-Training has not been given 
legal status — a person who has completed 
an Engineering course in a recognized insti- 
tution of learning or who possesses the 
equivalent training and experience as de- 
termined by a Committee of Professional 
Engineers selected by a state Society whose 
membership is restricted to legally licensed 
or registered Professional Engineers. An 
Engineer-In-Training shall have expressed 
his intention of seeking qualification as 
a Professional Engineer before being ad- 
mitted to membership in a Society of En- 
gineers-In-Training. 

The late and great teacher, Dr. 
Charles F. Scott, in his last published 
writing in The Registration Bulletin 
referred to the Engineer-in-Training 
movement as “an innovation of far- 
reaching significance”. Among other 
things he said, 

“Engineers-in-Training aims to vi- 
talize the critical but neglected period, 
the experience period between gradu- 
ation and registration. To the student 
in the engineering school, graduation 
has been the coveted goal of four 
years of study; his curriculum has been 
clearly defined; instructors have been 
expert guides; the whole environment 
subserves his progress. After gradua- 
tion the young engineer must usually 
find his own way; objectives are 
vague; there are no specified curricu- 
la; environment may be depressing; 
he finds obstacles and must make de- 
tours; guide posts are few and human 
guides are largely accidental. But when 
he becomes an Engineer-in-Training, 
he acquires a new and definite goal— 
registration. His task is by self-de- 
velopment to qualify as a professional 
engineer. And as his own aims and 
efforts become more definite, others 
may be more ready to guide and aid. 
The experience period may awaken 
constructive interest as its significance 
is better recognized. Formal recogni- 
tion is now accorded by Engineers-in- 
Training; it is a step in placing the 
experience period on a new basis.” 
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New Constitution of the N.S.P.E. 


PREAMBLE 

The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, recognizing that serv- 
ice to Society, to State, and to Pro- 
fession is the premise upon which in- 
dividual opportunity must be builded 
does hereby dedicate itself, as an edu- 
cational institution, to the promotion 
and protection of the Profession of 
engineering as a social and economic 
influence vital to the affairs of men 
and of the United States. 

ARTICLE I—NAME 

The name of this non-profit mem- 
bership corporation is the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 

Section 1. The objects of the Society 
shall be the advancement of the public 
welfare and the promotion of the 
professional, social and economic in- 
terests of the Professional Engineer. 
ARTICLE II—MEMBER STATE SOCIETIES 

Section 1. One organization, approv- 
ed by the Board of Directors of the 
National Society, may be recognized 
in each state as a Member Society 
upon written acceptance of the pro- 
visions of this constitution. A min- 
imum of twenty (20) Professional 
Engineers shall be required for the 
formation and chartering of a Member 
State Society. Societies affiliated with 
the National Society shall be limited 
to organizations in which at least 75% 
of the membership are Professional 
Engineers. Every Professional Engin- 
eer member of such State Society must 
be a member of the National Society. 

Section 2. In all matters of State 
or local concern, the Member State 
Societies have full autonomy, but may 
call upon the National Society for ad- 
vice, counsel and assistance. The Na- 
tional Society may recommend State 
Legislation and procedure in the in- 
terests of uniformity and efficiency, 
but action upon these recommenda- 
tions shall be determined by the Mem- 
ber State Society. 

ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Membership shall consist 

of Professional Engineers. 
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Section 2. A person, who is licensed 
to practice professional engineering in 
one or ‘more of the branches thereof 
in accordance with the statutes of the 
state or possessions in which he per- 
manently resides and practices and in 
which there exists a Member State 
Society, may obtain or retain member- 
ship in the National Society only by 
membership through such Member 
State Society. A Professional Engineer, 
residing in one state or possession and 
practicing in others where Member 
State Societies exist in all, may ob- 
tain or retain membership in the Na- 
tional Society only through member- 
ship in one of these member State 
Societies, provided that, if qualified, 
and he so desires, he may be a mem- 
ber of any number of Member State 
Societies. A Professional Engineer, 
residing or practicing in a state or 
possession wherein no Member State 
Society exists, may become a Member- 
at-Large. 

Section 3. A person, who is not a 
Professional Engineer licensed to prac- 
tice in any state or possession and who 
resides and practices in a state or pos- 
session wherein there has been no 
enactment licensing the practice of 
professional engineering and wherein 
a Member State Society exists, may 
obtain and retain membership in the 
National Society through that Mem- 
ber State Society only; provided such 
person has keen certified by the Board 
of Directors of said Member State 
Society as being possessed of the qual- 
ifications generally required under Sec- 
tion 2 and provided further that after 
an enactment licensing professional 
engineering in such jurisdiction, the 
provisions of Section 2 only shall be 
operative. 

Section 4. A member may be ex- 
pelled from the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, for cause, as 
provided in the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE V—DUES 

Section 1. The amount of dues of 

the National Society shall be deter- 


mined by the Board of Directors, a5 
provided for in the By-Laws, and shall 
not exceed ten dollars ($10.00) per 
annum for members whose dues ape 
collected by a Member State Society, 
Members at large shall pay the 
amount of dues provided in the By. 
Laws, which shall not exceed fifteep 
dollars ($15.00) per annum. 
ARTICLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 
Section 1. There shall be a Board of 
Directors, which shall consist of the 
elected officers of the National Sociery 
the two immediate Past Presidents and 
the Directors from each Member State 
Society, who shall be named by the 
said State Society. Each elected Officer 
and Past President shall be entitled to 
one vote in the Board of Directors 
Each Member State Society shall have 
one vote for the first five hundred, ot 
fraction thereof, members in good 
standing and one additional vote for 
each additional five hundred, or frac 
tion thereof members in good stand. 
ing. State Societies may be repre. 
sented by a Director or Directors, if 
duly appointed by the Member State 
Society they represent. No Member 
State Society may be represented by 1 
Director or representative from any 
other State Society. Good standing 
shall be defined: by the Board of Direc 
tors as provided for in the By-Laws 
Section 2. The Board of Director 
shall determine all questions of polig 
and shall administer the affais 
of the Society under this Constitution 
and the general provisions of the laws 
under which it is incorporated. The 
Board of Directors shall have such 
powers and duties as are prescribed by 
statute and by this Constitution. 
Section 3. The Board of Directors 
shall direct the investment and care 
funds of the Society and shall make ap 
propriations for specific purposes. 
Section 4. The Board of Directos 
shall prepare and adopt a series of By 
Laws, which shall govern all procedures 
under this Constitution, including 
those of the Board and of the commit 
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tees, Such By-Laws shall be adopted 
and may be amended by a concurring 
yote of not less than a majority of the 
votes of the Board present or voting 
at any meeting, provided that the text 
of the proposed By-Laws or Amend- 
ment shall be in the hands of each 
member of the Board at least ten (10) 
days before the meeting at which a 
yote on the proposed By-Law or 
amendment will be taken. 


Section 5. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of 
Directors, consisting of the President, 
one Vice-President, to be selected by 
the Board of Directors, the Treasurer 
and three other members of the 
Board, chosen by the Board. The 
Board may authorize the Executive 
Committee to act for it within the 


‘ provisions of this Constitution. All 


acts of the Executive Committee shall 
be subject to approval by the Board. 


ARTICLE VII—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The elected Officers of 
the Society shall be a President, four 
(4) Vice-Presidents and a Treasurer. 
There shall be an Executive Secretary, 
who shall be appointed annually by 
the Board of Directors. One Vice- 
President shall be chosen from each 
of the four major areas of the United 
States, as provided for in the By-Laws. 
The Officers shall take office on Jan- 
uary Ist next, following their election, 
and shall hold office until the follow- 
ing January 1st, or until their success- 


ors have been duly elected and quali- 
fied. 


Section 2. Nominations for elec- 
tive officers, who shall serve for the 
following calendar year, shall be made 
by the Nominating Committee. 

Section 3. The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall also present at the annual 
meeting a list of nominees for the 
Nominating Committee to serve for 
the following year. This Nominating 
Committee shall consist of a Chair- 
man and four members, who shall be 
elected from the floor at the annual 
meeting each year. No officer shall 
be eligible for membership on this 
Committee and the Committee shall 
not nominate one of its members for 
an office. The Nominating Committee 
shall secure the ratification of each 
candidate for an office from the Board 


of Directors of the Member State So- 
ciety of which the nominee is a mem- 
ber. Additional nominations, which 
may include members of the Nomin- 
ating Committee, shall be placed on 
the official ballot upon petition of 
fifty members, all of whom must be 
in good standing, provided such pe- 
tition is received at least one week 
prior to the printing of the official 
ballot. 

Section 4. Election of Officers shall 
be made annually by plurality vote 
on individual letter ballots sent to all 
members of the National Society in 
good standing. 

Section 5. Should a vacancy occur 
in the office of the President, his un- 
expired term shall be filled by one of 
the Vice-Presidents, selected by the 
Board of Directors. Should a vacancy 
occur in the office of Vice-President, 
it shall be filled by the Board of 
Directors by selection from the mem- 
bership within the area of the United 
States or its possessions in which the 
vacancy occurs. Should a vacancy oc- 
cur in any other elective office of the 
Society, the vacancy for the unexpired 
terms shall also be filled by appoint- 
ment by the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. At the annual meeting in 
1944, a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of five members, one of whom 
shall be designated as Chairman, shall 
be nominated and elected from the 
floor to serve one year. This Nomina- 
ting Committee shall satisfy the pro- 
visions set forth in Sections 2 and 3, 
and after completing their assignment, 
this Section shall be dropped from the 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE VII—ANNUAL MEETING 

Section 1. A general meeting of 
the National Society shall be held an- 
nually at such time and place as may 
be selected by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Voting at the annual 
meeting of the National Society shall 
be limited to duly accredited represen- 
tatives from each of the Member State 
Societies. The basis of voting represen- 
tation for each Member State Society 
shall be on the basis of one vote for 
each 200, or fraction thereof, members 
in good standing. The election or ap- 
pointment of voting delegates from a 
Member State Society shall be as deter- 
mined by said Member State Society. 


Each voting delegate shall present to 
the Executive Secretary his credentials 
for inspection and approval before said 
delegate may be seated. Member State 
Societies, at their discretion, may au- 
thorize one or more of their members 
to cast all or part of the votes to which 
that Member State Society is entitled. 
Voting delegates, however, must be 
members of the respective Member 
State Societies for whom they are au- 
thorized to vote. 


ARTICLE IX—HEADQUARTERS 

Section 1. The Headquarters of the 
Society shall be located in Washington, 
D. C., or such other location as may be 
designated by the Board of Directors. 
ARTICLE X—COMMITTEES 

Section 1. Such committees-as may 
be desirable shall be appointed by the 
President in accordance with the pro- 
visions set forth in the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE XI— 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 

Section 1. The delegates to the an- 
nual meeting may instruct the Board of 
Directors to make any changes in the 
Articles of Incorporation, in accordance 
with the law, which may appear desir- 
able or which may be made necessary 
by any change or amendment to the 
Constitution of this Society. 

ARTICLE XII—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. Amendments to this Con- 
stitution may be proposed by: 

(a) A majority vote of the Board of 
Directors. 

(b) Not less than two (2) Member 
State Societies. 

(c) A petition signed by not less than 
10% of the voting members in 
good standing, of the National 
Society. 

Section 2. Proposed amendments 
shall be mailed by the Secretary to each 
member in good standing, together 
with a letter ballot, not less than thirty 
(30) days prior to the regular or spe- 
cial meeting of the Board, at which a 
regularly appointed Tellers’ Committee 
has been instructed to report. 

Section 3. An amendment shall be- 
come effective only upon receiving af- 
firmative votes of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by members in good stand- 
ing, provided that not less than 20% 
of the members, so entitled to vote, 
cast ballots. 


(The New By-Laws of the N.S.P.E. will be published in our July issue) 
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MEMBER STATE SOCIETIES NSPE — Officers and Directors 


Member 
ARKANSAS 


Ame 


President 


.. LEONARD N. WHITE 


910 Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


LEWIS C. SMITH 
North Haven, Conn. 


RUSSELL D. RODGERS 
3115 Van Buren Street 
Wilmirgton, Del 


FREDERICK W. HILL 


_ 


6440 Barnaby St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


STEPHEN C. 
170 Boulevard, S. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


..C. J. McLEAN 


421-First 
Dixon, lll. 


f. W. CAMERON 
3632 Guilford Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


D. F. JOSLIN 
S.B.A. Hill R.R. No. 8 
Topeka, Kansas 


.-JOSEPH C. HERMANN 


642 Nelson Place 
Newport, Kentucky 


MARVELAND CHARLES A. MOHR 


MASSACHUSETTS ....... 


NEW JERSEY... 


1716 Windemere Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAM F. RYAN 
Stone & Webster Co. 


49 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
.N. T. RYKKEN 


5349 Beard Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


BRUCE WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 264 
Joplix, Missouri 


STEPHEN G. SZABO 
813 Lawrenceville Rd. 
Trenton, N. 


CLARENCE W. POST 


— 1941 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 

OHIO JOHN F. HALE 
500 Municipal Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 

DELAHOMA CLARENCE A. STOLDT 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

PENNSYLVANIA............... SAMUEL BAKER 
1616 Jefferson Avenue, 
Scranton 9, Pa. 

PUERTO RICO ....... C. CALOR MOTA 


RHODE ISLAND... 


TEXAS 


University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


FRANCIS W. CULLINAN 
90 Pinehurst Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA... 


WISCONSIN 


ELGIN B. ROBERTSON 
P. O. Box 745 
Dallas, Texas 


C. GRADY CATES 
417 Arlington Rd. 
Roanoke, Va. 


WALTER L. RICHARDSON 
1430 — 11th Avenue W 
Seattle, Washington 


CHARLES E. SNYDER 
721 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


WILLIAM J. URBAN 
3001 West Canal St. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Secretary 


WALES 
Highway Dept. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


ROBERT A. CASTRO 
183 Brewery Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


STIMMEL 
Del. 


MAJ. ELMER C. KAUTT 
1033 Patrick Henry Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


RAY L. SWEIGERT 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


H. E. BABBITT 
204 Engineering Hall 
Urbana, IIl. 


J. L. QUINN, JR., Ex-Sec. 
1098 W. Michigan St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAROLD H. MUNGER 
Kansas State College 
Box E Manhattan, Kansas 


Cc. S. CROUSE 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Lexington, 


ROBERT ANDREW NORRIS 
Springfield, State Hospital 
Sykesville, Md. 


ALVIN S. MANCIB 
P.O. Box 53 
West Somerville, Mass. 


RICHARD R. PRICE, Ex. Sec. 


1010 Guardian Building 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


H. J. BRUEGGING 
P. O. Box 365 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


FREDERICK D. BRAUN 
16 North, Hillside Ave. 
Ventnor City, N. J. 


ERNEST F. FOX 
1941 Grand Cent, Term. 
New York, N. Y. 


LLOYD A. CHACEY, Ex. Sec. 
63 South High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


M. B. CUNNINGHAM 
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National and State Society News 


President H. E. Nold, National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, pre- 
sented a very interesting paper en- 
titled “What Licensing Has Done and 
Is Doing for Engineers as Profession- 
al Men” at the meeting of the Miami 
Valley Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Friday, May 11th. 

In summarizing his address, Presi- 
dent Nold said: 

“Let me summarize: Registration 
of engineers is, and can only be, justi- 
fied as a measure to safeguard the pub- 
lic against the dangers of incompetent 
and dishonest practice of engineering. 
The development, passage and enforce- 
ment of the registration laws requires 
collective action and study by engi- 
neers, which leads to beneficial results 
to the profession and the professional 
man through higher technical pro- 
ficiency, more ethical practice, better 
cooperation within the profession and 
between the professional man and his 
client or employer, better appreciation 
of the profession by the public, and 
the secondary result of better compen- 
sation for the professional man”. 

John D. Coleman, President of the 
Dayton Society of Professional Engi- 
neers also presented a paper on “What 
Licensing Could Do For The Chem- 
ist’. The fact that these two members 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers were invited to appear be- 
fore the members of the Miami Valley 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Chemists on the same date, is particu- 
larly gratifying. 


MARYLAND 


At a recent meeting of the Mary- 
land Society of Professional Engineers, 
the following officers were elected: 

President, Charles A. Mohr, 1716 
Windemere Avenue, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; 1st Vice-President, Earl A. Mal- 
an, Knickerbocker Building, Balti- 
more, Maryland; 2nd Vice-President, 
James O. B. Coulling, 9 W. Chase 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland; Secre- 
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tary-Treasurer, Robert A. Norris, 
Springfield State Hospital, Sykesville, 
Maryland; National Director (with 2 
years of term to serve), Russell B. 
Allen, 4610 Hartwick Road, College 
Park, Maryland; and State Director 
(with 2 years of term to serve), Van 
Rensselaer P. Saxe, 100 West Monu- 
ment Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA AMENDS 
REGISTRATION ACT 


Direct from Headquarters of the 
Minnesota Association of Professional 
Engineers in the Guardian Building, 
St. Paul, comes the following release 
and photograph. This is the best pre- 
sented submission the American En- 
gineer has yet received. Its form should 
be made universal by N.S.P.E. and its 
associated Societies. 

Raising of standards of professional 
requirements in the Minnesota State 
Registration Law for architects, engi- 
neers and land surveyors has been ef- 
fected by amendments proposed by 


the Minnesota Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers and signed by Gov- 
ernor Edward J. Thye at the recent 
legislative sessions just closed in St. 
Paul. 

The Law now requires eight instead 
of five years’ preparation in training 
and experience prior to application 
for a license. A minimum of three 
years’ experience is required. 

Provision has been made for archi- 
tect or engineer in-training status of 
persons graduated from an accredited 
school or college of architecture or 
engineering, or for those who have 
had four or more years of experience, 
qualifying them to take the examina- 
tion in theory. The provision will 
give them the benefit of legal status 
during the intervening period leading 
to full professional practice. 

The Law now provides credit to 
veterans for appropriate technical 
training or education received in the 
armed forces. 

All single and two-family dwellings 
are exempted from the Act, along 
with all farm buildings and accessories 


Governor Edward J. Thye signs a bill providing amendments to the Minnesota 
State Registration Law for Architects, Engineers and Land Surveyors. The amendments 
were proposed by the Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers. Watching the 
Governor sign are Harold Chard, State chairman of the Association’s legislative com- 
mittee; Senator A. O. Sletvold of Minnesota’s 63rd District; D. R. McEnary, President 
of the State Registration Board and President of the Minnesota section of the American 
Institute of Architects; Vernon S. Welch, State representative from the 34th district; 
N. T. Rykken, State president of the Association and W. McG. Beadie, President of the 


Assoctation’s 4th_ district. 
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thereto, and all other private con- 
struction work, cost of which does not 
exceed $10,000. 

The amendments provide for a 
definition of architecture and profes- 
sional engineering. Formerly this has 
been only a part of the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Registration Board and 
not a part of the Law, thus making it 
of questionable constitutionality until 
now. 

Passage of this Act is the result of 
years of hard work and education on 
the part of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers. Amend- 
ments presented at two previous ses- 
sions of the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature failed to pass. This past year 
the Association’s district societies have 
carried on a broad educational program 
within their territories, meeting with 
their State senators and legislators to 
explain the importance of raising the 
standards of the profession for the 
greater protection of public health 
and welfare. 


STATE REGISTRATION LAW 
AMENDMENTS PASSED . 

The amendments to the State Regis- 
tration Law proposed by the Minne- 
sota Association of Professional Engi- 
neers were passed at the recent session 
of the Legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Edward J. Thye. The bill passed 
the Senate unanimously and _ the 
House by two votes. Harold Chard, 
chairman of the State Legislative 
Committee, reports that opposition by 
the rural vote and the Farm Bloc ap- 
peared to be political, due to other 
controversial bills under consideration. 
It is apparent that we still need to 
- educate many of the legislators in the 
various phases of our profession as 
they affect public health, safety and 
welfare. Every effort should be made 
to invite them to district meetings at 
appropriate times and to appraize them 
of our activities so that when the next 
occasion arises they will be able to act 
intelligently and with conviction. 


FLY THE FLAG! 

Some Minnesota Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers members are evi- 
dently not aware that both our Asso- 
ciation and NS.P.E. have passed reso- 
lutions recommending the use of the 
title “Professional Engineer” by all 
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those who are legally entitled to that 
designation. Since all members of 
M.A.P.E. are registered engineers, they 
are authorized to display this title on 
their letterheads and after their signa- 
tures. It is expedient and desirable to 
make a habit of affixing to one’s signa- 
ture on business letters the significant 
words “Professional Engineer”. A man 
thus makes a contribution to the pres- 
tige of his vocation and also indicates 
his own standing. The engineer 
marches under a noble banner; let him 
keep the flag flying.! 


NEW YORK 
ANNUAL MEETING 


With representation outside the 
metropolitan area restricted to Chap- 
ter delegates, the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers held 
its annual meeting in New York on 
May 4th and 5th. 

Among ‘the more important deci- 
sions of the meeting were the elec- 
tion of officers, directors and members 
of the Nominating Committee, the 
approval by the membership of an 
amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for an increase in dues and the 
adoption by the Board of Directors of 
a Schedule of Fees and Salaries. This 
latter proposal must now be submit- 
ted for membership ‘action. 

Reports from officers and chairmen 
of a dozen committees concerned with 
the internal affairs of the Society were 
presented. That dealing with the rep- 
resentation of engineers in economic 
matters provoked considerable discus- 
sion. 

The luncheon session of Saturday, 
May Sth, was addressed by Bertram 
D. Tallamy, Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Works of the State of New 
York who discussed the New York 
State Program for Post-War Arterial 
Highways and the Hon. Newbold 
Morris, President of the Council of the 
City of New York, whose topic was 
the Role of the Engineer in Post-War 
Public Work. 

The officers, directors and members 
of the Nominating Committee chosen 
for the current year are: President, 
Joseph A. Brady (Westchester 
County); Ist Vice-President, Charles 
W. Burke (Kings County); 2nd 


Vice-President, William H. Larkin 
(Richmond County); Financial Sec. 
retary, Ernest F. Fox (Bronx County). 
Treasurer, Patrick M. Corry (Bronx 
County); Directors at Large: Zone 
No. 7, Robert A. Sovik ( Onondaga 
County ), Zone No. 8, Lacey Ketchum 
(Steuben County), Zone No. 9, Wal. 
ter J. O'Brien (Chatauqua-Catt.); 
Nominating Commitree—1946; James 
F. Fairman (Kings County ), George 
F. Nicastro (New York County): 
William W. Perry (Broome Area), 
William F. Kavanaugh (Onondag, 
County ), Michael D. McDonald (Erie 
County ). 
Bronx Chapter 

The first of a series of lectures by 
the Chapter’s new president, Charles 
F. Giraud on current topics of special 
interest to the engineer as well as to 
the community at large, was given a 
the regular May meeting of the Bronx 
County Chapter. 

The new zoning ordinance recently 
enacted by the City of New York was 
the subject of the lecture and the 
discussion which followed. Guest 
speaker was Mr. W. Del Gaudio, Con- 
sulting Architect, who has been iden- 
tified with various prominent housing 
projects. Mr. Del Gaudio is Past Pres- 
ident of the New York Society of Ar- 
chitects and cf the New York State 
Society of Architects. . 

In his address, he reviewed the 
many intricate aspects of the zoning 
resolution as amended, and showed 
complete mastery of the subject. 

Erie Chapter 

The new officers and directors of the 
Erie Chapter for 1945-46 are: Presi- 
dent, Gust. H. Karlsteen; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eugene A. Eldridge; Secretary, 
John W. Johnson; Treasurer, Arthur 
B. Weaver; Director: (for 3 years) C 
Arnold Dutton, Park W. Judah; Hold 
over Directors: Edward G. Coon, Car- 
los E. Harrington, G. M. Magrum, 
Cameron A. Ross. 

These men were inducted in the 
presence of some 225 members and 
guests. Among the latter were Dr. 
N. R. Gibson, Vice President of the 
Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power 
Corporation, member of the New York 
State Licensing Board and Dr. Ivor 
Griffith, who spoke on “Highlights 
of Some Human Habits”. 
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The Directors dinner meeting, pre- 
ceding the regular meeting, was at- 
tended by: Dr. Ivor Griffith, Dr. N. R. 
Gibson, W E. S. Dyer, John J. Land- 
ers, Gust. H. Karlsteen, Eugene A. 
Eldridge, John W. Johnson, Arthur B. 
Weaver, C. Arnold Dutton, Park W. 
Judah, Paul Fitzer, Michael D. Mc- 
Donald, Edward J. Nunan and Nor- 
man S. Snyder. 


Oneida Mohawk-Valley Chapter 


During the latter part of last year 
and the early part of this year, work 
has been going on to reorganize the 
Oneida County and Mohawk Valley 
Chapter of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. The 
serious thinking and consistent effort 
behind this reorganization is of value 
and interest to all local chapters. 

In a meeting in December, desig- 
nated as a reorganization meeting, 
the officers for 1945 were elected and 
the policies for the future and the ac- 
tivities to be undertaken were care- 
fully planned. Further work was car- 
ried on at a short business meeting on 
January 8th, and in February, the real 
work of the Chapter commenced, 
when Arthur J. Foley, Attorney-at- 
Law, explained to the Chapter how 
interest was maintained in the Bar 
Association. 

At the March meeting, Robert C. 
Wheeler, Consultant Engineer of 
Albany and Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the State Society 
explained the status of legislation af- 
fecting the engineering profession in 
New York State and called attention 
to what the Society could do in con- 
nection therewith. At the May 14 
meeting, the report of Chapter Dele- 
gate to the annual meeting of the 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers held on May 4 and 5 
was presented by Joseph B. Shaw. 

William Hale, M.D., Vice-Speaker 
of the House of Delegates, Medical 
Society of the Sgate of New York, 
explained the functioning of the med- 
ical society and the cooperative work 
which had been done by physicians 
and engineers. 

It will be noted that the keynote of 
each of these three meetings helped 
catry out an integrated plan to give 
the Chapter a glimpse of what the 
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other professions are doing in their 
own fields, and from them to show 
how closer cooperation between the 
medical and legal professions and the 
engineering profession may develop. 


Queens Chapter 

A reference to the minutes of the 
April 26th meeting of the Queens 
County Chapter reveals that the ques- 
tion of increased State Society dues 
was a main point of discussion. Other 
items of consideration were: the ques- 
tion of a civil service examination for 
Supervisor of Electrical Power and 
Structures; collective bargaining in 
Canada and a proposed schedule of 
fees and salaries. 


Westchester County Chapter 

From the minutes of the April meet- 
ing one learns: 

Chapter President James Harding 
expressed appreciation for the support 
he has received during the past year 
and for his re-election. The member- 
ship committee reported that the 
Chapter has 136 members, including 
36 new names. It was determined at 
the meeting that each member shall 
be supplied with a copy of the Chap- 
ter roster. In this connection it is 
pointed out that this will aid members 
to learn who their fellow-members 
are and will enable those who live in 
the same community to contact each 
other, particularly in order that trans- 
portation to the meetings may be 
shared. As a starter in this direction 
Engineer Traub of Yonkers has of- 
fered to supply transportation for 
those in his vicinity. 

The President gave an informal 
talk on the County Air Port at Rye 
Lake. This is a $3,600,000 project, 
made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Authori- 
ty and the Army Engineers. With its 
three 5000 foot runways, it will be a 
very important air field with possibili- 
ties of future growth. It will offer 
services to distant points and serve as 
a center for chartered and private 
planes, and as a flying school. The 
field will have a capacity of 500 planes 
and will be a source of revenue to 
the county. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the Chapter, not to be outdone by 


others, and in line with recent trends, 
made Jim a Doctor of Engineering 
by awarding him the degree of Doctor 
of “Hot Aeronautics” properly em- 
bellished (including ribbons).. 


OHIO 


The fcllowing letter, which is self- 
explanatory, was received by Dr. 
Sheridan, in connection with state- 
ments appearing in Mr. Charles W. 
Crouch’s article entitled “The Status 
of the N.S.P.E.” which shows con- 
clusively that Mr. Crouch is a thor- 
ough sportsman as well as a forceful 
writer: 


134 West Dixon Avenue, 
Oakwood, Dayton 9, Ohio 
May 5, 1945. 
Mr. Arthur V. Sheridan, Editor, 
The American Engineer, 


415 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


Dear Mr. Sheridan: 


In the article entitled “The Status 
of N.S.P.E.”, published in the March 
issue of “The American Engineer”, 
the writer made statements regarding 
the attitude of Mr. C. A. Powel, past 
president of the AIEEE. toward the 
N.S.P.E. More recently information 
has been received to the effect that 
Mr. Powel is now in accord with the 
purpose of the N.S.P.E., and an active 
supporter of this organization. 

It is very gratifying to have re- 
ceived this information. The profes- 
sional status of engineering is definite- 
ly promoted by the endorsement of 
well known Engineers in Industry and 
the leaders of the various Technical 
Engineering Societies. Mr. Powel is 
unquestionably in both of these cate- 
gories. 

The writer trusts that no statements 
made in the above mentioned article 
have been construed by Mr. Powel 
as personal criticism in any way. 
There was no such thought or inten- 
tion on the part of the writer. 

Your acceptance and publication of 
my recent article is very greatly ap- 
preciated. The real democratic spirit 
of the N.S.P.E. is demonstrated when 
the offerings of an ordinary member 
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of the profession are thus encour- 
aged. 

Please accept my hearty congratu- 
lations on your most timely and in- 
spiring editorial appearing in the 
April issue of “The American Engi- 
neer”. Let us hope that it is read and 
thoroughly considered by a great 
many nor professional as well as Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 


Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Crouch 
Dayton Chapter, O.S.P.E. 


In the May issue of the Ohio Engi- 
neer, there appears a letter signed by 
the president, John F. Hale, which 
could well be used by other Chapters 
by merely substituting their own name 
wherever the name of the Ohio Society 
appears. It is reprinted exactly as pub- 
lished, to be used as a guide by any 
other societies wishing to do so: 

“Fellow Engineers— 

WHAT ARE YOU DOING to 
make your local chapter and the Ohio 
Society bigger and better? 

What you do for your Chapter 
determines. what your chapter does 
and what your chapter does — along 
with the other twenty-six chapters de- 
termines what the Ohio Society does. 

It takes a lot of work to keep the 
chapter moving. The President has the 
main responsibility. Then the Vice- 
President, the Secretary and the other 
officers. — each one has a job to do. 
Then each committee has a definite 
task of programs — publicity — vio- 
lations— membership — and all the 
rest. 

SURE — THERE'S A JOB FOR 
YOU. If your President hasn’t asked 
you to serve in some capacity, let me 
suggest that you go to him and tell 
him you'd like a job. He'll have one 
for you and will thank you for your 
willingness to help. 

With your help, you will have an 
active chapter. An active chapter will 
help build a strong Ohio Society and 
a strong Ohio Society will help towards 
the ultimate goal — a larger and 
stronger National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. HALE” 
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ORLAHOMA 


Among the matters discussed at the 
May Meeting of the Oklahoma Soci- 
ety of Professional Engineers, were 
two bills passed by the Oklahoma 
Legislature which were considered of 
vital interest to the Registered Engi- 
neers in the State of Oklahoma. 

House Bill Number 77 provides for 
the creation, powers, and duties of 
State Board of Health, authorizing the 
appointment of a State Commissioner 
of Health, and selection of nine mem- 
Lers, one from each Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State. This Bill provides 
for at least a majority of such mem- 
bers “shall te duly licensed as phy- 
sicians and surgeons by the State 
Board of Medical Examiners and mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma State Medical 
Association”. It was the consensus of 
opinion of the Directors and Mem- 
bership of the Oklahoma Society of 
Professional Engineers that the Board 
should be represented by sanitary En- 
gineers in addition to members of the 
Medical Association. This provides 
that the Governor appoint three mem- 
bers, and a resolution was adopted at 
this meeting respectfully requesting 
the Governor to appoint Registered 
Professional Engineers to this Board 
of Health. 

The position taken by the Directors 
is that while the Doctors and Medical 
Profession are primarily interested in 
health, the Engineer has as important 
a role in the safeguard of public health 
as does the Doctor. The Doctor detects 
the cause of an epidemic and treats 
the individual afflicted, while the En- 
gineer makes the necessary correc- 
tions, writes the specifications, draws 
the plans, and supervises the construc- 
tion of the projects and services neces- 
sary to the safeguard of the health of 
the entire community — the Public. 

Senate Bill Number 21 was also 
given consideration. This Bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of State 
Board of Regents for the Agricultural 
and Mechanical colleges in the State. 
Section 2 of this Bill provides for ap- 
pointment of nine members, one of 
whom to be the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and eight 
members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, one from each Congressional 
District of the State of Oklahoma, 


“majority of said members so appoint. 
ed by the Governor shall be farmers, 
who are actually engaged in farming 
and/or livestock growing as their prin. 
cipal busines or occupation in earning 
a livelihood.” The Board of Directors 
passed a resolution, respectfully urg. 
ing the Governor to give considera. 
tion to the appointment of an Engi. 
neer to the Board.: 

Past statistics show that in normal 
times there are more students enrolled 
in Engineering at the A. & M. College 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, than in Ag. 
riculture or other Departments. The 
aforesaid Engineering School is one 
of the principal engineering schools 
within the State, and one in which 
those engaged in the Engineering pro. 
fession, as well as the general public 
in Okichoma, have taken pride for 
many years. Consequently, the Okla 
homa Society of Professional Engi- 
neers naturally feel that they have as 
much interest in this School as do the 
farmers of the State. 

Both of these resolutions were pass- 
ed unanimously by the Board of Di- 
rectors, and transmitted to the Gov- 
ernor for his consideration. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Apropos of Mr. William A. Leech’s 
fine talk on South America at the 
February meeting, a member of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter with _ several 
year’s residence in Latin American 
countries observes that, whatever the 
relative merits of the educational 
and training system of that fascinating 
continent, as compared with outs, 
they certainly have advanced beyond 
us in working out certain problems as 
affects the standing of engineers in 
their social structure. 

Down there, a physician is called 
a Medico, meaning a man who deals 
with medicine or girgery, a dentist 
is called a Dentista, a lawyer an Abo 
gado, meaning advocate. But an engi 
neer, architect, or chemist, doing work 
that would correspond to that pet 
formed by our consulting engineets, 
is referred to as Doctor, whether he 
wants it or not. This is especially 
true in Brazil. . 
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Just how this originated would be 
hard to say, but it gives us something 
to ponder over. When they dedicate 
their projects or structures, the engi- 
neers are on the platform, and the fact 
is not lost sight of that it is an engi- 
neering accomplishment. Truly a con- 
trast to what happens here. 

Such results are not attained by ac- 
cident. Perhaps their methods are based 
on such different conditions that they 
could not ke applied here, but is it 
not possible that we are following 
the wrong trail when we base our 
activities on what lawyers and physi- 
cians have done? 

The May Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Professional Engineers 
contains an interesting report by the 
Legislative Committee on the pro- 
posed new Engineers and Surveyors 
Registration Law, Senate Bill 618, of 
that State. It says: 

“Because of changes in similar Acts 
of other States, the decision of our 
Dauphin County Courts and the de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court 
which declared the Illinois: Act ille- 
gal, the need for a modern Engineer- 
ing Registration Law has become more 
pronounced since 1927, the date of 
our last Act. 

The Illinois Act contained many 
provisions similar to our Act. In order 
to meet the objections of the Illinois 
Supreme Court which held its Act 
vague and indefinite, a new definition 
has been submitted which broadens 
the scope of the Act and permits the 
licensing of the newer fields of Engi- 
neering which are combinations of the 
main Engineering branches such as 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Min- 
ing Engineering. This meets the criti- 
cism of the Dauphin County Court in 
the Cronheim case. 

The modern trend of all professions 
has been the granting of licenses after 
the successful passing of an examina- 
tion. This is a fairer method as it prac- 
tically eliminates the personal equa- 
tion. Provisions are made for the ap- 
plicant to take the examination in that 
branch of Engineering for which he is 
best qualified. 

The innovation in this Act is that of 
“Engineer-in-Training”. This provi- 
sion is made so that an applicant can 
take his examination in fundamental 
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engineering principles when he is best 
fitted to do so. This is equivalent to 
the preliminary examination in Law 
or Medicine. Following the practice of 
the Legal and Medical professions, if 
an applicant is a graduate of an ap- 
proved Engineering institution, he is 
granted a Certificate of Engineer-in- 
Training without taking such an ex- 
amination. Thereafter, all he needs to 
pass, after he has had the required 
years of experience, is an examination 
on Engineering practice. Applicants 
who are not graduates can take these 
examinations separately or at the same 
time. 

The years of experience of a gradu- 
ate have been increased to four. This 
is to meet a similar requirement of 
all other states and makes possible 
reciprocity on an equal basis. 

The Board if given the power to li- 
cense engineers without examination 
where such engineers are licensed in 
other states, provided such states like- 
wise license engineers registered in 
Pennsylvania. The Board also has the 
power to grant a license without an 
examination to those applicants who 
have a Certificate of Qualification 
from the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners 
which is an organization composed 
of only Engineering Registration 
Boards of all forty-six states having li- 
censing laws. 

Any applicant has a right to appeal 
to the Dauphin County Courts and 
from there to our Superior Court. 

The Act would become efiecuve 
on June 30, 1946, thus giving an op 
portunity to all of those who desire 
to make application before that date 
in order to avoid the necessity of tak- 
ing an examination. 

The Act also provides for the prac- 
tice of Engineering by firms or Cor- 
porations. In the past, this has been 
a source of irritation. There are quite 
a number of such _ organizations, 
which are capable and necessary to 
handle large engineering projects and 
which have been in existence for many 
years. The provisions, to wit, Section 
6, is well prepared and protects the 
profession and the Commonwealth 
where such organizations practice en- 
gineering. 

While the Model Law had been 


prepared by a number of Engineering 
organizations and while the Act in 
part follows the Model Law, yet the 
Act has been prepared to more nearly 
conform with the licensing laws of the 
other major professions of this Com- 


Northeast Chapter 

The members of Northeast Chapter 
are elated that the new Registration 
Act has been finally passed and signed 
by the Governor and in the May issue 
of Northeast News to extend con- 
gratulations to Engineers Hemphill, 
Baker, Fuller, Lawrie, Snyder, Weimer 
and Rahn for their excellent work in 
keeping the bill moving to final enact- 
ment. We are also grateful to Gov- 
ernor Martin and to Mr. George I. 
Bloom, Sec’y to the Governor, for the 
valuable assistance and to Represen- 
tative McAtee for his fine work on 
the floor in behalf of the bill. 

At the meeting of the State Execu- 
tive Board on April 21st, the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of Northeast 
Chapter, with only minor changes, 
were approved. 

George H. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Outing Committee, will ask the Chap- 
ter to approve August 11th at Gay- 
croft Grounds, La Plume as the date 
and place for the outing. Food and 
transportation being what they are, 
George has a job on his hands—but 
he will do it. 

John M. Rice, Consulting Engineer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
a member of the Board for Registra- 
tion of Professional Engineers in Penn- 
syivania 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Northern Panhandle Chapter 
of the West Virginia Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers adopted a resolu- 
tion on the recent death of the Soci- 
ety’s Second Vice-President, John R. 
Seckman, as follows: “The Northern 
Panhandle Chapter of the West Vir- 
ginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers wishes to record an expression of 
its feeling of profound sorrow upon 
hearing of the death of John R. Seck- 
man, Second Vice-President of the So- 
ciety, on April 14. During his con- 
nection with the Society, Mr. Seck- 
man was unswervingly devoted to its 
interests. 
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The Northern Panhandle Chapter, 
in recording this evidence of its appre- 
ciation of the personal qualities and 
service of Mr. Seckman, desires also 
to extend to his family its sympathy in 
the loss which they have sustained. 

Copies of this Resolution shall be 
spread upon the minutes of the Chap- 
ter, sent to the family, The West Vir- 
ginia Engineer and The American 
Engineer.” 


WISCONSIN 
BOARD RESOLUTIONS 


Two resolutions, reproduced here- 
after, have recently been adopted by 
the Board of Direction. Members are 
urged to study these resolutions and 
to follow them in their dealings with 
the public. The Board deems them es- 
sential from the standpoint of proper 
professional relations. 

Competitive Bidding 

WHEREAS, the Board of Direction 
of the Wisconsin Society of Profession- 
al Engineers has had information 
brought to its attention that on occa- 
sions public authorities ask engineers 
to submit in competition their terms 
for preparing plans for engineering 
projects, frequently requesting that 
such tenders be accompanied by an 
estimate of the cost of the project pro- 
posed, and in some cases requiring 
the posting of a performance bond; 
and 


WHEREAS, such procedure in pro- 
moting competition is contrary to rec- 
ognized practice in engaging profes- 
sional services, inconsistent with pro- 
fessional ethics, tends to eliminate 
highly qualified engineeers, and hence 
is not in the public interest, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the Board of Direction of the 
Wisconsin Society of Professional En- 
gineers: 

(1) Emphatically records its dis- 
approval of such procedure; 

(2) Recommends that public au- 
thorities and others desiring to se- 
cure professional engineering services, 
select an engineer from those avail- 
able, on the basis of his qualifications, 
experience, and professional reputation 
for work of the character under con- 
sideration. 
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SERVICE OF ENGINEERS ON 
COMMITTEES 


WHERAS the Wisconsin Society of 
Professional Engineers has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the public and the en- 
gineering profession, it is recognized 
that the engineer should contribute 
to the public interest without pecuni- 
ary compensation. As a patriotic and 
public-spirited citizen, the engineer 
may properly serve on public com- 
missions, committees, and civic or- 
ganizations where his _ specialized 
knowledge and experience enable him 
to render services of great public 
value for which no monetary con- 
sideration is provided or expected. 

As a general rule, gratuitous pro- 
fessional service may properly be lim- 
ited to information, advice, and as- 
sistance of a general nature relative 
to the inception, principles involved, 
and the proper procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the development of contem- 
plated public projects. On the other 
hand, only the formally retained and 
compensated engineer should serve in 
preparing alternative estimates, spe- 
cific recommendations, plans, details, 
specifications, and estimates for defi- 
nite projects involving professional in- 
vestigations and studies. 

It should be evident that if engi- 
neers are to serve their clients proper- 
ly, they cannot ordinarily devote the 
time necessary to search out all the 
facts and study the technological 
phases of an engineering project gratu- 
itously with sufficient thoroughness to 
permit them to render correct opin- 
ions. Engineers not formally retained 
for advice on the specific problem 
should therefore limit their activities 
to advising as to procedure which 
should be followed. The engineer thus 
renders a public service by guiding the 
officials in channels which lead to a 
thorough analysis. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that the Wisconsin Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers should be helpful in 
assuring that proper procedure is 
followed in connection with engineer- 
ing projects handled by public agen- 
cies and supported by taxation; that 
the Society should not be formally 
represented on committees to advise 
on the technological phases of a pro- 


fessional problem; and that individy. 
als should be suitably compensated 
for technical advice. 


RHODE ISLAND 


At the April meeting of the Rhode 
Island Society of Professional Engi. 
neers, Mr. R. H. Poterfield, Resident 
Field Engineer for Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and a member of the 
AS.E.E., Providence Engineering So. 
ciety, showed some very interesting 
sound motion pictures explaining (1) 
Magic of Steam, (2) Tornado in a 
Box. Following the pictures there was 
a question and answer period. 

The regular business meeting fol- 
lowed immediately. 

President Cullinan outlined a very 
energetic program for the rest of the 
year, with emphasis on bringing new 
members into the Society. 


A great executive is a person who 
never does anything he can have done 
by anybody else, but who, neverthe- 
less, always keeps busy — not neces- 
sarily with his hands and feet, but with 
his thoughts. 


* * * 


Men who are longest remembered 
and whose memories are most highly 
revered after they are dead are not 
those who have made the most mon- 
ey but those whose hearts were gentle 
and open, whose sympathies were 
broad and ready, and who best served 
their fellow men. 


* * * 


A wise man does not need advice 
— and a fool won't take it. 


* * * 
Things don’t “just happen” in this 
world, they are “brought about”. 


* * * 


‘Many a man has made a needles 
failure, because, for purposes of im- 
mediate gain, he has let himself lose 
the reputation of dealing fairly and 
squarely with others. 

* * * 
A fellow with his eyes always on 


the ground often bumps his head, and 
one with his nose in the air frequent 


ly stubs his toe. 
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VERSATILITY MARKS WORK OF 
PERSIAN GULF COMMAND 


The May issue of ‘Civil Engineer- 
ing contains an interesting article en- 
titled “Versatility Marks Work of 
Persian Gulf Command by Lieutenant 
Colonel E. B. Myott, U. S. Army, 
Commanding Engineer General Serv- 
ice Regiment. In an address before 
the New Orleans section of the 
AS.C.E. Lt. Col. Myott stated — “I 
will always remember Iran as an ab- 
solutely barren country of excruciat- 
ing heat . . . But, most vividly of all, 
will I always remember the matchless, 
unconquerable, grim determination of 
the technically trained American Sol- 
dier in Persia . . . and how his un- 
stoppable effort perhaps meant life it- 
self to our great ally, the U. S. S. R.” 

In his article, Lt. Col. Myott de- 
scribes the great difficulties encounter- 
ed by the Army engineers in making 
possible the movement of cargo by 
both rail and motor transportation 
across the corridor to points in North- 
ern Iran in the Caspian Sea area for 
a distance comparable roughly to that 
from New Orleans to Southern Illi- 
nois. Adequate port facilities had to 
be constructed, camps for personnel at 
the ports had to be built and railroads 
had to be maintained in the most 
efficient operating conditions possible. 
At the time the Army took over the 
operation of the railroad, most of the 
rolling stock was in very poor condi- 
tion and many locomotives and cars 
had to be shipped from the States to 
supplement and augment the existing 
equipment. The heat under which the 
engineers worked often reached 140 
degrees Fahrenheit in the shade and 
at night the temperature very often 
tailed to go below 90 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

The motor transport route, extend- 
ing 650 miles, also offered major op- 
erating difficulties. There were two 
mountain passes at an elevation of 
about 8500 feet above sea level and 
many hills with a maximum gradient 
of 12%. The operation of motor 
trucks over this route involved many 
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problems, ranging from extreme heat 
and dust storms in the desert to deep 
snow drifts at temperatures of 10 to 
14 F below zero over the mountain 
passes. Many land slides blocked the 
highway through the mountain gorges 
during periods of intense rainfall in 
the spring. Miles of telephone line, 
many radio installations also had to 
be put into operation and altogether, 
Lt. Col. Myott’s article gives an inter- 
esting account of the many difficulties 
encountered successfully over- 
come. 


GUAM SUPERHIGHWAY BUILT 
IN SIXTY DAYS 


From a narrow, muddy, bull-cart 
trail to a four-lane superhighway in 60 
days would be an accomplishment even 
under normal circumstances. It is es- 
pecially remarkable under combat con- 
ditions on a recaptured island in the 
Pacific. Captain Hiltabidle Jr. CEC, 
U.S.N., who was the officer-in-charge 
of the Seabee battalions on this road- 
building job describes the difficulties 
encountered, the work done, and more 
than that, the spirit which worked 
this construction miracle in an article 
in the May issue of Civil Engineering. 

The article is illustrated with many 
photographs which show clearly, a 
few of the difficulties which had to be 
overcome. Interesting statistics are 
given as to road contours, curves, etc., 
and the climatic conditions under 
which the Seabees worked. 


NEW ROLE OF AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wilbur H. Simonson, Public Roads 
Administration, Washington, D. C. is 
the author of an article appearing in 
Civil Engineering for May, describing 
the new role of aerial photography in 
combination with ground surveying 
and mapping methods in highway 
construction. Before the war, the lack 
of accurate aerial photographs at scales 
larger than 500 feet to the inch limit- 
ed the use of aerial photographic 
methods to general area maps and 
general-purpose photographs. War- 


Briefs of Interesting Articles 


time experience, by making possible 
accurate contour mapping of larger 
scale, has marked a turning point in 
aerial photographic surveying, making 
it useful and economical in the de- 
sign stages of highway and related 
work. 

The question then arises — “How 
can we use the various map scales to 
the best advantage in such work?” 
Mr. Simonson answers this question 
and discusses the combination of 
aerial and ground surveys in a com- 
plete operation in this article, which 
is a reprint of a paper he presented 
before the “Surveying and Mapping 
Division” at the A. S. C. E. annual 
meeting in New York. ~ 


OVERALL PLAN FOR GRAND 
VERDIGRAS RIVERS 

W. C. Burnham, Hydraulic Engin- 
eer, Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the author 
of an article in the May issue of Civil 
Engineering, describing steps taken to 
control the 20,810 square mile area 
drained by the Grand and Verdigris 
Rivers above their junction with the 
Arkansas River at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 

To date, considerable planning has 
gone forward to create a number of 
multiple purpose projects on these 
two river systems. Nine reservoirs are 
at present considered essential to the 
plan. One dam, mile-long Pensacola, 
was completed in 1940. A second, Fort 
Gibson, has been started, but work 
has been suspended during the war, 
Plans and surveys are complete for a 
third structure at Markham Ferry 
Dam Site. 

The article, which is illustrated with 
a map of the drainage basis of the 
Grand and Verdigris Rivers, gives 
considerable factual information and 
points out how the construction of 
these multiple purpose’ projects will 
materially assist the development of 
the region. 
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THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
IN AVIATION 


Under this title, C. C. Furnas, Di- 
rector of Research, Airplane Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., published the article in the 
May issue of Mechanical Engineering, 
which points out the literally hun- 
dreds of significant improvements that 
have been made in the construction 
and functioning of the component 
parts of the airplane during the period 
of the present war. 

Mr. Furnas predicts that very soon 
after the war is over, these changes 
will begin to make themselves evi- 
dent in greatly improved, and as com- 
pared to pre-war years, greatly en- 
larged activities in commercial and 
private aviation. He points out the 
three major questions that the average 
person would like to have answered 
for the commercial airplane of the 
future: 1—How big? 2—How fast? 
and 3—How many? ; 

As factors of improvement, he cites 
reliability, safety, comfort, cost and 
appearance. The possibility for the 
use of the gas turbine or jet propul- 
sion for the post war airplanes is pre- 
dicted, and the significances of the 
development of the helicopter is fully 
recognized. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SHIPBUILD- 
ING DURING WORLD WAR II 


In the May issue of Mechanical 
Engineering is an abridged reprint of 
a paper delivered by James R. Moore, 
Vice-President, Moore Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Oakland, California, before the 

‘meeting of the San Francisco section 
of the A.S.M.E. 


Mr. Moore draws attention to the 
fact that great things have happened 
in the ship-building during recent 
years, particularly on the West Coast 
where space for expansion has been 
virtually unlimited, the modern tech- 
nics of ship-building have reached 
their full flowering Some of the fac 
tors which have been responsible for 
the greatly increased productivity of 
ship-yards today over former years in- 
clude: 1. The introduction of weld- 
ing to ship-building; 2. The extensive 
use of flame-cutting in shipbuilding; 
3. The subassembly and preassembly 
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of the major parts of the ship before 
erection onto the hull itself; 4. The 
liberal use of very large-capacity cranes 
for handling the afore-mentioned pre- 
assemblies; and 5. The application of 
the technics of multiple construction 


to the shipbuilding industry, and 


painstakingly careful scheduling and 
sequencing of construction. 

Mr. Moore's article is illustrated 
with photographs. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN 
ENGINEERING MATERIALS 


An article by Archibald Black, 
Manager, Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment, Simmonds Accessories, Inc., 
New York, dealing with glasses, woods 
and glues and miscellaneous materials 
and processes, appeared in the May 
issue of Mechanical Engineering. 

In the section concerning glasses, 
Mr. Black deals with glass-fiber ap- 
plications, special plate glasses, indus- 
trial glasses, optical glasses, glass 
gauges and glass bearing jewels. 


The development of water-resistant 
and water-proof glues for woods, 
papers, fabrics and other non-metallic 
materials has branched out to include 
such a wide field of adhesives that it 
now covers an extended list of syn- 
thetics of the type usually termed 
“plastics”. Among these glues are 
casein, hot-press phenol-form aldehyde 
resin, intermediate-temperature phen- 
olic, room-temperature phenolic, me- 
lamine formaldehyde and urea-formal- 
dehyde resin. All of the above are 
suitable for the gluing of woods and 
can be adapted for papers and fabrics. 
Mr. Black also describes the glues for 
metals, the chemical: treatment of 
wood, wood and paper impregnation 
and the development of impregnated 
wood bearings. 

Among the miscellaneous materials 
and processes referred to in the article 
are abrasives, powder metallurgy and 
sintering, luminescent materials, black 
inishes, electroplating of nonconduc- 
uce ifateriais, electropolishing, the ap- 
plications of ‘supersonic vibrations, 
machinability studies, refractory ma- 
terials, corronizing, etc. 

The article contains very complete 
bibliography in connection with each 
subject treated. 


A MESSAGE TO EACH ENGINEER 
FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF 
E. C. P. D. 


The address delivered by Everett §, 
Lee, Chairman of the Engineers’ Coun. 
cil for Professional Development at 
the March meeting of the council is 
reprinted in the May issue of Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

Mr. Lee’s address referred to the re- 
ports of various committees and drew 
attention to the report of Dr. Jackson, 
who reported for the Committee on 
Principles of Engineering Ethics, in 
which he stated that the work of writ. 
ing a Canon is progressing. Mr. Lee 
also repeated the “Faith of the Engin- 
eer” which is reprinted herewith: 


Faith Of The Engineer 


I am an Engineer. In my profession 
I take deep pride, but without vain- 
glory; to it 1 owe solemn obligations 
that I am eager to fulfill. 

As an Engineer, I will participate 
in none but honest enterprise. To 
him that has engaged my services, as 
employer or client, I will give the 
utmost of performance and fidelity. 

When needed, my skill and know- 
ledge shall be given without reserva- 
tion for the public good. From special 
capacity springs the obligation to use 
it well in the service of humanity; 
and I accept the challenge that this 
implies. 

Jealous of the high repute of my 
calling, I will strive to protect the in- 
terests and the good name of any en- 
gineer that I know to be deserving, 
but I will not shrink, should duty dic- 
tate, from disclosing the truth regard- 
ing anyone that, by unscrupulous act, 
has shown himself unworthy of the 
profession. 

Since the Age of Stone, human pro- 
gress has been conditioned by the 
genius of my professional forebears. 
By them have been rendered usable to 
mankind Nature's vast resources of 
material and energy. By them have 
been vitalized and turned to practical 
account the principles of science and 
the revelations of technology. Except 
for this heritage of accumulated ex- 
perience, my efforts would be feeble. 
I dedicate myself to the dissemination 
of engineering knowledge, and, espe: 
cially, to the instruction of younget 
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members of my profession in all its 
arts and traditions. 

To my fellows I pledge, in the 
same full measure I ask of them, in- 
tegrity and fair dealing, tolerance and 
respect, and devotion to the standards 
and the dignity of our profession, 
with the consciousness, always, that 
our special expertness carries with it 
the obligation to serve humanity with 


complete sincerity. 


PROPOSE WATER-ALCOHOL 
INJECTION SYSTEM FOR USE 
ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


Application to commercial motor 
vehicles of the wartime aviation tech- 
nique of water-alcohol injection to 
produce greater power from lower 
octaine fuels, is suggested in an arti- 
cle published in the June Society of 
Automotive Engineers Journal. 

The authors, A. T. Colwell, R. E. 
Cummings, and D. E. Anderson, all 
of Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, describe water-alcohol in- 
jection as providing internal cooling, 
reducing detonation, and enabling the 
engine to work more nearly at full 
capacity. They say that the addition to 
commercial motor vehicles of an aux- 
iliary fuel system supplying alcohol 
and water by injection through a de- 
vice attached to the carburetor will 
make the efficient fuel immediately 
available when peak power output is 
required. 

“Best gains are realized when fuel 
of approximately 1 octane numbers 
lower than the engine requirement is 
used”, they add. 

For purposes of injection, it is ex- 
plained, ordinary drinking water is 
added to any blend of alcohols used 
for denaturing purposes, with a 50- 
50 combination producing the best re- 
sults, which is said to include cleaner 
engine operation and freedom from 
detonation as well as increased power. 
Results are said also to indicate the 
Possibility of designing lighter engines 
of higher compression ratios to pro- 
duce greater power from lower-octane 
fuels, and to suggest the advisability 
of applying injection devices to the 
light engines of private planes. 
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NEW HELIUM PLANTS OF THE 
BUREAU OF MINES 


By H. P. Wheeler, Jr., Petroleum Engineer, 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Division, 
Bureau of Mines. 

Published by permission of the Di- 
rector, Bureau of Mines, H. P. Wheel- 
er, Jr., Petroleum Engineer, Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Division ‘of the 
Bureau of Mines has an interesting 
article in the May issue of Mining 
and Metallurgy, in which he gives an 
interesting history of the development 
by the government of helium plants 
in this country since 1939. Supple- 
menting the first helium plant built 
many years ago at Amarillo, Texas, 
the Government now has extraction 
plants at Exell, Texas, Shiprock, N. 
Mex., and at Otis and Cunningham, 
Kansas. In 1944, commercial distribu- 
tors took twice as much helium, over 
two million cubic feet, as they did in 
1943, and 1945 promises. to be an 
even bigger year. Also, arrangements 
have been made to pump surplus 
production back into wells in the 
Government-owned Cliffside natural 
gas field near Amarillo, thus forming 
an immense underground cache of 
the element. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF POWER 
By Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 

In a copy-righted article in Power 
Plant Engineering for May, Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney expresses a 
highly controversial viewpoint which 
has a considerable following in many 
sections of the country. Senator O’Ma- 
honey has represented Wyoming since 
1933 and was Chairman throughout 
its existence of the joint Senate-House 
departmental Temporary National 
Economic Committee (TNEC). He is 
also Chairman of the special subcom- 
mittee on Industrial Re-organization 
of the Senate Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning and a 
member of the Appropriations, Mili- 
tary Affairs, Judiciary, and other com- 
mittees. When he instituted the TNEC 
he insisted on the word “temporary” 
because he wanted to make clear that 
the agency would do its job and then 
quit. The committee expired by opera- 
tion of law on April 3, 1941, after 
almost three years of inquiry into the 
entire economic structure. 

Senator O’Mahoney’s article, which 


contains a great ‘deal of matter on 
which serious thought could well be 
given, was prepared for Power Plant 
Engineering through the Institute of 
Business Economics and is copyright- 
ed by it. 


(Continued from page 6) 
neers-in-Training” can therefore not 
be members of N.S.P.E. Member State 
Societies may however provide for 
“Engineer-in-Training” members pro- 
vided at least 75% of the membership 
are Professional Engineers. 

At least two methods of caring for 
the “Engineers-in-Training” exist. 

(a) The formation of a separate 
but affiliated organization of “En- 
gineers-in-Training”. This is the New 
York method which has the advantage 
of encouraging these young men to 
meet with and participate in the dis- 
cussions of the state society or any 
chapter thereof yet gives them a sep- 
arate organization where they can meet 
and discuss their own problems with- 
out the embarrassment of the presence 
of the Professional Engineers. 

(b) Setting up in the state soci- 
ety an “Engineer-in-Training” class 
of membership. This group might, 
perhaps, have all the privileges of 
membership except voting. 

The New York plan has been care- 
fully developed after consultation 
with the “Engineers-in-Training”. It 
is not functioning now because the 
young engineers are in the Armed 
Forces. | am informed that it will be- 
come active as soon as the war is 
ended. This plan has great possibili- 
ties in New York State. In some states 
there will not ke enough “Engineers- 
in-Training” to make this plan feasi- 
ble. In these states the second plan 
should be followed. 

The important thing is that in every 
state in which the “Engineer-in-Train- 
ing” is provided for by law plans 
should now be made so that, when the 
war is over and our young men return 
to civilian work they will find a 
place prepared for them in or closely 
affiliated with their State Society of 
Professional Engineers. Remember the 
future of engineering as a profession 
and of our society depends on the 
success with which we inculcate the 
principles of professionalism upon 
the young engineers. 
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THE NEW PLASTICS 


By Herbert R. Simonds and M. H. Bigelow. 
assisted by Joseph V. Sherman. 


In this practical, handy, 316-page 
book the new and vital advances in 
plastics and their technology have 
been organized for instant reference. 
Here is the latest information on the 
newest process developments — on 
molding, extruding, casting and lami- 
nating — on such new processes as 
fluid pressure bag-molding, electronic 
heating, jet molding, and many others. 
Here are full details of the chemical 
structure, methods of production, and 
properties of all the new plastics and 
related synthetic products — besides 
the most valuable facts and figures on 
their range of industrial usefulness, 
their advantages, their methods of 
fabrication, their trade names, their 
manufacturers, and a wealth of other 
date, technical, industrial and eco- 
nomic. Representative materials include 
polyethylene, Polectron,  tetrafluor- 
ethylene polymer, the malamine resins, 
the new furane resins, the viny! buty- 
ral resins, Papreg, Impreg, the new 
plywoods, synthetic rubbers, and a 
host of others. 

316 pages. Cloth. 6x9 Illustrated $4.50 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING 
By Edwin Laird Cady 

This book reflects the experience, 
not of one man, but of many in the 
' proper handling of the purchasing 
function. In practical, down-to-earth 
language, with actual examples from 
varied types of industry, it explains the 
nature of the purchasing agent’s job 
and its place in the industrial set-up. 
Furthermore, it tells how to meet and 
do business with salesmen; how to 
maintain the proper quantity and 
quality of supplies; how to conduct 
the interviews and conferences which 
are so much a part of the purchasing 
agent’s work; how to determine what 
types of materials should be ordered, 
and when and how much, as well as 
which supplier should be given the 
order. All these and the many other 
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aspects of the purchasing agent’s job 
are described so that the book gives 
a broad over-all picture of the pur- 
chasing function and its importance 
in the cooperative world of industry 
today. 

256 pages 5¥% x 8% $2.75 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE BRIDGE 
By D. B. Steinman 


Brooklyn Bridge is the monument 
of two great Americans, John A. 
Roebling, and his son, Washington A. 
Roebling, whose genius and courage 
in the face of public skepticism and 
professional hostility made it one of 
the engineering wonders of the world. 

The Builders of .the Bridge tells the 
full story of two dramatic careers that 
had their climaxing in the building of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. As a rebellious 
liberal fleeing Prussian oppression, 
John A. Roebling came to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1831 and founded a farming 
colony. He had studied engineering 
and architecture under Rabe and 
Sluter, foundation construction and 
bridge building under Dietleyn, and 
hydraulics and dike construction under 
the celebrated Professor Eytelwein at 
the Royal Polytechnic Institute in 
Berlin. He had not been in America 
long before he saw that the country’s 
greatest need was for canals, railroads 
and bridges to make its vast resources 
humanly useful. 

Farming was not congenial to him 
however, and the inventor in him 
began to stir. He worked out a new 
boiler construction for steamships, he 
conceived a steam throttle to operate 
agricultural implements, he built a dye 
works, and ultimately evolved the 
idea of producing a wire rope of great 
strength combined with flexibility. 
After the revolutionary idea of wire 
rope, he sought for years to prove 
that suspension bridges could be built 
that would safely carry the heaviest 
loads over long spans. When others 
said it could not be done, he built a 
span over the Niagara River to carry 
railroad trains. After years of heart- 


breaking strain, he completed the Ohio 
River Bridge at Cincinnati. Finally 
came the opportunity to build his 
dream span, the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Working feverishly, he completed his 
plans, and then, within sight of his 
goal, a construction accident ended his 
life. 

His soldier son, whom he had train- 
ed to be his successor, carried the task 
forward, working with his men over 
and under the river, until he fell a vic. 
tim to the dreaded caisson disease. 
Bedridden, he continued to direct the 
work from his Brooklyn home over- 
looking the bridge site. In 1883; with 
the opening of the span, the world 
applauded the grace of the poem in 
concrete and steel that is world-fa- 
mous as the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The Builders of the Bridge tells the 
full story of the highly dramatic ca- 
reers of the father and son that had 
their climaxing in the building of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

x 8% $3.50 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


457 pages 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL 
By W. D. Cockrell 

Here is a direct, concise explanation 
of electronic control circuits and their 
practical applications in industry. Fun- 
damental functions and basic circuits 
are emphasized, and these actions are 
illustrated by standard commercial de- 
vices in use today. Written for men 
who must sell, install, and service 
electronic equipment, this is a practi- 
cal rather than a theoretical treatment. 

Section one deals with the various 
types of electron tubes, vacuum and 
gas-filled tubes, grid-controlled tubes, 
special tube types, and their mechan- 
ical construction. Section two takes up 
circuit components, explains resistors, 
capacitors, inductances, and transform- 
ers and discusses combinations of com- 
ponent elements. In the next paft 
basic electronic circuits such as fet 
tifiers, amplifiers, oscillators, timing 
circuits, and phase-shift circuits afe 
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described. The last section gives you 
‘examples of commercial electronic de- 
vices of types used in the machine 
tool, printing, processing, packaging, 
and other industries, and explains how 
these more complicated circuits can be 
analyzed by breaking them down into 
their component parts. 

The appendix includes many tables, 
charts, formulas, and lists to furnish 
you with useful working information 
on the color code, ohmic values of 
resistance and reactance, photoelectric 
phenomena, standard curves, and other 
important topics. Industrial symbols 
for electronic devices are used through- 
out the text so that they will be fa- 
miliar when found on wiring dia- 


grams. 
247 pages. 542 x 842. 175 illustrations, 
charts and tables. $2.50 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


By Herman C. Hesse and John Henry 
Rushton. 


All the design information needed 
by the chemical engineer has been or- 
ganized for direct application in one 
comprehensive book. It starts from the 
basic principles that govern all engin- 
eering design — mechanics, strength 
of materials, and structural analysis — 
and from those properties of the con- 
struction materials that enable you to 
specify the right material in the right 
place. From these fundamental facts, 
this book develops practical methods 
for the design of the widest range of 
chemical engineering equipment — 
pressure vessels, piping, gearing, shaft- 
ing and bearings, belt and chain 
drives, attachments and closures — 
from the construction of high pres- 
sure autoclaves and the modification 
of building trusses, to the correct 
designation of the smallest fitting or 
machine element. Hundreds of illus- 
trations show all the details, and sim- 
ple formulas are provided for making 
all the calculations — with the re- 
quired data arranged in convenient 
tables and graphs — and fully-worked 
sample computations showing how to 
find every figure needed in chemical 
engineering design. 

586 pages. Cloth 6 x 9. Illustrated $7.50 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
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CITY DEVELOPMENT 
By Lewis Mumford 

This book contains the most im- 
portant essays by Mr. Mumford on the 
subject of City Development. These 
essays span the period between 1922 
and 1945. They include his prophetic 
essay on the development of the Amer- 
ican city and also large portions of his 
report on the development of Hono- 
lulu, where, as planning consultant, 
he applied his philosophy of urban- 
ism to a series of practical problems. 
The last two essays, on The Social 
Foundations of Post-War Building 
and on the New Plan for London, are 
now published for the first time in 
the United States. These essays rep- 
resent a further development of the 
views and policies set forth in The 
Culture of Cities. His critical analysis 
of the London Plan in terms of its 
probable effects upon the growth of 
population has a direct bearing on 
post-war programs for New York and 
Seattle, Chicago and Los Angeles, in- 
deed for cities great and small every- 
where. 
248 Pages $2.00 

HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 


THE CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 
By R. Norris Shreve 

The book covers not only the manu- 
facture of such clremicals as sulfur and 
sulfuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric 
acid, phosphorus, etc., but also in- 
cludes a full description of many 
manufacturing industries based on 
important chemical changes, such as 
the making of plastics, natural and 
synthetic rubber, pulp and _ paper, 
sugar and starch products, perfume 
and flavoring, wood products, petro- 
leum products, synthetic fibers, pesti- 
cides, explosives, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
glass, ceramics, and fuels and indus- 
trial gases. 

The book is presented from the 
viewpoint of the fundamental chemis- 
try involved in the changes necessary 
to make the processes operate, and 


from the standpoint of the energy . 


released or absorbed in the reactions, 
as well as the energy required for 
evaporation, fusion, and related op- 
erations. 


Over 100 flow sheets included to 
give a quick, convenient picture of 
up-to-date procedures. 


957 pages $7.50 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 
By Robert W. Abbett 


Written by the author after years 
of engineering experience both in the 
field and in management, the lan- 
guage is clear and non-technical, and 
the arrangement of material makes the 
information readily accessible. 

A unique feature of this book is the 
fact that although contract procedure 
is developed along the lines of private 
practice there is also much informa- 
tion on U. S. Government contracts. 
Present and probable future emphasis 
on government-sponsored construc- 
tion projects makes this an important 
aspect of engineering contracts. 

The author recognizes the fact that 
there is no substitute for experience 
and engineering judgment in specifi- 
cation writing. Therefore, the instruc- 
tions in the book are intended only 
as a basis for developing the ability 
to write specifications. Similarly, the 
treatment of legal considerations in 
construction work is intended to give 
the engineer a general understanding 
of the subject, rather than to fit him 
to act as his own attorney in legal 
matters. 

Throughout the book, basic prin- 
ciples and methods are developed. 
Numerous examples of contracts for 
both private and public works are 
shown to illustrate the text; these rep- 
resent the best current practice in 
engineering contracts. 

188 pages 5% x 8% $2.25 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


ASPHALTS AND ALLIED 
SUBSTANCES 
By Herbert Abraham 
For many years this work has been 
the standard reference of the world on 
bituminous substances. Now, it has 
been brought thoroughly up to date 
in every particular, and is more com- 
plete, more useful, and more effective- 
ly organized than ever before. In these 
pages every known fact about bitu- 
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minous substances appears. For each 
raw material there are full details 
about the natural sources, or the in- 
dustrial methods of production. Com- 
plete descriptions are given of all the 
processes for the manufacture of the 
host of products prepared from these 
raw materials. Every method of test- 
ing and analysis of asphalts, tars, and 
pitches and their manufactured prod- 
ucts is fully described. More than 
20,000 references, including about 
12,500 patent citations (both U. S. 
and foreign) make instantly available 
every fact in this immense field. Con- 
venient indices of subjects, of persons, 
of patents and of specifications put at 
your instant command every item of 
information in this entire great work. 


2 volumes. 2045 pages. Cloth 6%4x9%2. 


Illustrated $20.00 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 


MEN AT WORK 
By Stuart Chase 


This is a book of concrete examples. 
Stuart Chase has reduced the fine talk 
about democracy in the machine age 
to a series of true stories in which we 
see men working to make themselves 
masters rather than slaves of machines. 
He shows us a ghost lumber cown re- 
building itself for steady employment 
and full production — a realistic 
example for the conversion of hun- 
dreds of war boom towns. He de- 
scribes training methods developed 
within industry that eliminate the old 
style foreman and introduce genuine 
democratic leadership on the assembly 
line. He presents a government 
bureau that was not content to 
be “bureaucratic”, but sought to serve 
the interests of the people as a whole. 
In his account of the LaFarge colony 
in Vermont he shows how the energy 
and idealism of youth can be used to 
serve a rural community’s interest in 
conservation. 

By these and other examples, Stuart 
Chase demonstrates that technical prog- 
ress can be allied with grass-roots 
democracy. MEN AT WORK pro- 
vides a vivid glimpse of some of the 
opportunities that lie before every in- 
dustry and every community in the 
development of our national economy 
after the war. 


146 Pages $2.00 
HARCOURT. BRACE AND CO. 
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HIGH-FREQUENCY INDUCTION 
HEATING 

By Frank W. Curtis 
Every manufacturing executive and 
technician with metal working prob- 
lems requiring high temperatures — 
for hardening of metal parts, joining 
of metal assemblies, or similar opera- 
tions — will find in this book that 
there are tremendous possibilities for 
more efficient, more uniform, more 
economical production through the 
use of high-frequency induction heat- 
ing. Once its proper application is 
understood, the practical advantages 
of this method over other forms of 
heat transfer are impressive — excep- 
tionally fast, minutely controlled, 
localized heating, resulting in increas- 
ed output, perfect uniformity, with 
fewer operations, and at lower pro- 
duction cost, and with many new pos- 

sibilities in product design. 
HIGH-FREQUENCY INDUC- 
TION HEATING, written by a spe- 
cialist in the field, gives a clear and 
thorough understanding of the prac- 
tical techniques of this stream-lined 
method of heating metals . . . explains 
the fundamental electrical principles 
involved . . . defines its range and 
scope . . . describes construction de- 
sign of induction-heating coils . . . dis- 
cusses in detail many applications of 
induction heating to specific heating 
problems. Further, in the chapter on 
designing for induction heating, the 
author anticipates the marked effect 
that this heating technique will have 
on manufacturing methods and on 

future constructional design. 


235 pages. 5% x 8%. 249 illustrations. 
$2.75 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR BUILDINGS 
By Charles M. Gay and 
Charles De V. Fawcett 
The second edition of this book with 
its modern data should prove more 
valuable than ever. The entire text has 
been revised and the tables too have 
been brought up to date; many are 

now greatly enlarged. 

Although the war emergency has to 
a great extent curtailed new develop- 
ments in mechanical and electrical 
equipment for buildings, all advances 


that have been made are fully treated 
The authors discuss these war emer. 
gency measures, as for example, the 
simplification of alternating types of 
equipment, or their complete elimina. 
tion, and the effect of these measures 
Possible trends after the war are als 
covered in considerable detail. 


453 pages Illustrated 6 x 9 $5.00 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


ROCKETS AND JETS 
By Herbert S. Zim 


This book contains the latest facts 
about rockets and jet-propelled planes, 
explained in clear, understandable 
terms. The first chapters deal with the 
rocket idea, its origin and gradual de. 
velopment. The construction and op. 
eration of battle rockets are described, 
among them the bazooka that played 
such an important role in World War 
II. There are chapters on the V-] 
robot bomb and the V-2 rocket, on 
antiaircraft and aerial rockets, and on 
rockets for meteorological use. 


Other chapters explain the practical 
aspects of jet propulsion, with de. 
tailed descriptions of the JP motor 
and British and American jet-propel- 
led planes. One section deals with the 
rocket as a means of transportation 
and describes theoretical trips to other 
planets that may be possible in the 
distant future. There is information 
about the experimental programs and 
achievements of the American Rocket 
Society and other groups. 


Dr. Zim’s earlier books have estab- 
lished him as an outstanding writer on 
scientific subjects. One reviewer said 
of MAN IN THE AIR: “A cleat, 
comprehensive and interesting 
sentation of aviation medicine for af 
extremely wide reading public.” An- 
other said of SUBMARINES: “Prob- 
ably the simplest and clearest exposi- 
tion of Naval submersibles ever writ- 
ten.” In ROCKETS AND JETS Dt. 
Zim again presents complicated scien 
tific facts with the lucid exposition 
which has contributed to the great suc 
cess of his other books. 

Illustrated with 41 drawings and 
diagrams by James MacDonald and 
with 52 photographs. 


326 Pages $3.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 
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BULLETIN ON NON-MAGNETIC 
USES OF MANGANESE STEEL 


“Non-Magnetic Applications for 
Amsco Manganese Steel” is the title 
of the first comprehensive work pub- 
lished on that subject; a 32 page il- 
lustrated bulletin just issued. 

Austenitic manganese steel has 
been widely adopted by industry dur- 
ing the past half-century for applica- 
tions where high resistance to impact 
and abrasive wear is required. Im- 
portant, but given less recognition 
until recent years, is the non-magnetic 
property of manganese steel. Ordinari- 
ly, nonferrous metals are adequate for 
such applications, but in an increasing 
number of cases the qualities of impact 
or abrasion resistance, or both, are 
essential for certain equipment parts 
requiring non-magnetism as well. In 
such cases the low strength, added to 
the high cost, of copper, brass, bronze 
and other nonferrous alloys makes 
them unsuitable, especially in the form 
of castings. 

Austenitic manganese steel is an in- 
expensive but very strong and tough 
material for castings which must be 
substantially non-magnetic. Its per- 
meability is so low that the attraction 
by a magnet is minute and generally 
is not detectable. 

Presented in this bulletin are stud- 
ies with illustrations of typical appli- 
cations where non-magnetism and the 
ability to withstand shock and wear 
were equally vital factors in the selec- 
tion of manganese steel. These appli- 
cations include lifting-magnet cover 
plates, collector shoes, fingers for sta- 
tor cores, magnetic separator drums 
and rollers, electric furnace parts, air- 
craft instrument testing devices and a 
number of railroad applications. These 
studies may point the way to the so- 
lution of many problems. The story 
of manganese steel and the research 
facilities of the manufacturer are also 
covered in the bulletin, which will ke 
mailed on request. 


For a copy of this bulletin, address 
American Engineer, reference No. 327. 
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What's New 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 


“MADE-TO-ORDER” WATER 


Raw water is quickly converted into 
chemically pure water, meeting pre- 
determined specifications, through the 
use of a compact De-Ionization Sys- 
tem, introduced recently. 

The unit will deliver mineral-free 
water that is the chemical equivalent 
of distilled water in purity, and its 
output. can be regulated as to the 
exact degree of softness, purity, or 
mineral content required for a wide 
variety of specific water uses. 

Operating under commercial condi- 
tions, the system has yielded speci- 
fication water at from 2c to 20c per 
1000 gallons, costs varying with the 
mineral concentration of the raw 
water. In comparison with costs of 
distilled water, commonly ranging 
from 65c to $8.00 per 1000 gallons, 
the system demonstrated a consistent 
savings in water costs between 90 and 
98 per cent. 

Another advantage of the process 
is the use of a silica-free exchange 
material of high mechanical and chem- 
ical stability, which makes possible 
long “runs” between regeneration. Op- 
eration periods may be selected to co- 
incide with availability of operators. 

Fields in which the new system 
may profitably be applied are revealed 
by investigation to include; rayon 
Galley 33 — Engineer — Phil 
manufacturing, plating, paper and 
pulp, brewing and food processing, 
pharmaceuticals, ceramics, and others. 
Varied applications are the removal 
of simply hardness from water, reduc- 
tion of bicarbonate alkalinity, reduc- 
tion of total solids, and the recovery 
of valuable metals from waste water. 

Units are now available for use in 
plants consuming a few gallons of 
water a day in laboratory use, and for 
plants where daily water consumption 
runs into millions of gallons. 

By means of simple controls, it re- 
moves calcium and magnesium con- 
stituents. Sodium and other metallic 
salts can also be removed at this stage, 
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When you‘re busy on the job and 
need an accurate measurement 
in a hurry, reach in your pocket 
for your Lufkin “Mezurall” or 
“Wizard Jr.” Light-weight, com- 
pact, these smooth-sliding tape- 
rules are made to the famous 
Lufkin standards of accuracy. 
Nickel-plated blade has dark, 
prominent markings: can be pro- 
jected unsupported or flexed 
around angular surfaces. Spe- 
cial design case of “Mezurall” 
permits both inside and outside 
measuring. Buy the best tape- 
rules from your dealer—buy 
Lufkin. Write for free catalog. 
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Important Message About 


YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 


This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better. jobs in the 
post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of-all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 


Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you— right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, ‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!” 


More than 3,000,000 copies of “‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business’ have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “‘a turning point in the lives of literally 
thousands of men”’! 


Get This Bock— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 


There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 


ING AHEAD IN 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 296, 71 West 23rd ns New York 10, on York 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1 » Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page bosk~"FORG- 


BUSIN ESS.” 


if desired. 
Producing as the final product, water 
that has been literally “made-to-order”. 


For further information, address Ameri. 
can Engineer, reference No. 328. 


POWER BOOSTER FOR INTER. 
COMMUNCATIONS SYSTEMS 


This new and improved Power 
Booster enables the busy executive to 
now have both his office and factory 
at his fingertips without going through 
the central switch-board. 

The Booster is capable of deliver. 
ing a minimum of 15 watts “voice 
range” power. This is more than suff- 
cient to cover the average paging sys- 
tem requirements, however more than 
one booster can be used in a system 
where greater power levels are neces- 
sary. In addition special type speakers 
are available for use with Boosters 
when necessary. 

The Booster will work with the 
majority of intercommunication sys- 
tems, however certain of the manv- 
facturer’s models have been specially 
designed so that when this model is 
used it becomes an integral part of 
the system, and not only gives the 
regular advantages of an office inter- 
communication system, but in addi- 
tion paging facilities. The Booster is 
furnished complete with installation 
and operating instructions as well as 
a set of matched tubes. Operation is 
on 110 volts AC. 60 cycles. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 329. 


SQUARE FLAX PACKING 


The development of a Square Flax 
Packing, made by a method not here- 
tofore used in manufacturing flax 
packing, was announced recently. 

In the manufacture of the new 
Square Flax Packing each strand is 
separately lubricated, each single 
strand of flax roving being put 
through a machine which forces high 
grade tallow under hear and pressure 
into the core of each strand of flax. 
After the flax strands are individually 
lubricated they ‘are plaited to make 
finished packing. The result of this 
process is completely internally lubri- 
cated packing containing a balanced 
uniform amount of lubricant. Since 
each strand is separately lubricated, 
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it is claimed that it will remain soft 
and pliable for long periods of time 
and the finished packing will resist 
hardening. 

For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 330. 


BUILT-IN TYPE THERMOSTAT 

A new design feature is announced 
on a line of Thermostats and Thermal 
Timers. More positive, closer and 
quicker adjustments are said to be 


possible with this new feature. 


Previously a lock nut was used for 
locking the adjustment screw. It was 
necessary tO use a screw driver in one 
hand and a wrench in the other and 
in this method it was difficult to ad- 
just the unit to tolerances of 1°. In 
the new design the lock nut is not nec- 
essary. The adjustment screw passes 
through two collinaer tapped holes on 
a “U” bent bracket. The “U” bend of 
the bracket imparts a strong spring ac- 
tion on the thread of the adjustment 
and prevents its turning by any but 
manual means. It affords closer ad- 
justment, locks the screw more con- 
veniently than a lock nut and insures 
against loosening due to vibration. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 331. 


Speciolizing in the 

Design and Construction of 
WELDED FABRICATIONS 
From Ferrous 
and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
METAL 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS ENGINEERS 


HIGH LIFT POP VALVE 


The development of a Pop Relief 
Valve which the National Boiler Lab- 
oratories, Ohio State University, re- 
ports has an exceptionally high clef- 
ficient of lift for the disc, is announced. 

This high lift is secured through 
the unique design of the valve disc, 
by which the velocity of the fluid is 
entrapped and its kinetic force is 
converted into additional lift for 
higher relief discharage. The new pop 
valves (type No. 1800), designed for 
pressures up to 300 Ibs., are already 
in extensive use on steam, air, gas, 
water and other liquid process lines. 
They are made in sizes 2” to 214” 
and meet full ASME specifications. 

The new valve is built with an ad- 
justable single blow-down ring which 
permits regulation of the amount of 
pressure to be relieved on individual 
operations. Economical, minimum 
blow-down results — without inter- 
ruption to plant operations due to un- 
necessary loss of pressure from relief 
action. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 332. 


HEAT REFLECTANCE 


“New Approaches to Surface Protec- 
tion” is the title of a 14-page booklet. 
It is primarily a technical discussion 
of highly desirable advantages as- 
cribed to two protective coatings. 

These protective coatings take ad- 
vantage of properties of heat reflec- 
tance a hitherto overlooked principle 
by which a substantial amount of ra- 
diant heat energy is put back to work, 
instead of being absorbed by heat 
chamber linings. 

A series of interesting new graphs 
show the relative reflectance values 
of different colors found in refractor- 
ies and other heat-resisting surfaces. 
White and green are shown to have 
the highest heat reflectance proper- 
ties. 

This new treatise should prove in- 
teresting to engineers and executives, 
especially those faced with new and 
unfamiliar problems in heat resistance. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 334. 


LINES MUST BE PERFECTLY 


8/LL-THERE ARE SO MANY INTRICATE 
LINES CRISSCROSSING EACH OTHER 
ON THIS JOB THAT OUR DOTTED 


FOR EASY INDENTIF/CATION. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF LINES : 
TOO- AND A RUSH DEADL.NE- } 
LOOKS LIKE WE'RE 

EVEN REALLY STUCK / 


Goitr! 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE 


HERE'S THE 4PISWER, FELLOWS - 
THIS SPEEDOTTER. WILL 
GIVE YOU PERFECTLY EVEN 
DOTTED LINES - AND THES 
EXTRA SNAP-ON FILLERS WILL 
GIVE YOU DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF DOTTED LUNES IN. A 


signers, artists, students, 
SPEE-DOTTER gives you 


BUY BONDS! 


JUNE, 1945 


SPEEDY 
EFFICIENT 


SPEE-DOTTER rushes the finished work of ~\_ 
draughtsmen, architects, engineers, de- 


dotted lines in a split second. 


REVOLUTIONARY 


| 


layout men. 


accurately 


Two sizes made of tranimarant plastic 
Pocket size, 8” retsits ot $1.00 
Desk size, 12° retails at $1.50. 
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GEARS 

A recently published 64-page illus- 
trated catalog lists available gears and 
contains much technical information 
for ordering gears correctly, symbols 
used in designating gear parts, formu- 
lae for computing horsepower of var- 
ious gears, factors for determining 
strength of gears, teeth, and many 
other handy calculations. 

It also describes the Manufacturer's 
facilities for the production of bevel, 
spiral, internal, spur and other gears. 

For further information, address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 344. 


AIR-COOLED HEAT 
EXCHANGER 


This recently developed heat ex- 


changer is used for cooling of con- - 


densing apparatus, as, for instance, 
jacket water or lubricating oil cooling 
or vapor condensing. It uses air as a 
cooling medium, and according to the 
manufacturer, is unaffected by high 
humidity. 

It can be erected on the top of 
existing structures and is recommend- 


ed for use wherever there is insuff- 
cient water supply, scale from bad or 
brackish water, difficult waste water 
disposal, high costs for water and 
pumping and limited cooling space 
available. 


For further information, address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 342. 


GRATINGS AND SAFETY STEPS 

There has just come off the press a 
new catalog on Gratings and Safety 
Steps. 

It includes complete technical data 
regarding grating sizes, standard pan- 
els, data on safety steps and complete 
safe load tables which will enable any 
engineer to select the most suitable 
standard type of grating for his par- 
ticular requirements. 

The catalog is well illustrated and 
will be of considerable value to any 
engineer. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 335. 


PUMPS 

This 104 page catalog describes and 
illustrates the principle of operation, 
range of sizes, and specifications jp 
both industrial and sanitary pumps 
produced by this manufacturer. Oper. 
ating and construction features, em. 
phasized with cutaway views of differ. 
ent models, dimension and installation 
diagrams, horsepower charts, equiva. 
lent, and friction loss tables are also 
included. Materials recommended for 
pumping various liquids are listed, 
together with typical installations, and 
plant views. 


For further information ,address Ameri. 
can Engineer, reference No. 336. 


WATER GAUGES 

An 8-page booklet describing a line 
of adjustable split gland inclined 
water gauges made of bronze and 
forged steel construction, for pressures 
up to 900 pounds per square inch, has 
just been released. 

It also illustrates the same manv- 
facturer’s adjustable gauges set in a 


vertical position. 
For further information, address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 343. 


TEST BORINGS 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


5418 Post Road New York City 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


The Anchor Packing Company 


Pamp Valves Asbestos Preduets 
Mechanical Rubber Geeds 
Tauril Hydreil 
100 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 


USED EQUIPMENT 


When you need the services of a reliable, substantial 
and experienced firm thru which to dispese of your idle 
or surplus equipment. Or when you want to locate some 


good used items, contact 


TOMORROW'S PLANS ARE BASED ON 
TODAY’S SERVICE... 


“The City of Tomorrow” is on 
the drawing board today. The 
efficient apartment house with 
appointments for gracious liv- 
ing will replace the slum tene- 
ment; the old, but sturdy 
house will get a face-lifting 
and a modern elevator. 

In the last building boom mod. 
ern elevators, automatic and 
push button, were as new as 
the boom—there was no rec- 


ord of performance or service. 


During the years that followed, 
the outstanding service 
Watson Electric Elevators has 
placed the name WATSON in 
the forefront in preference of 
Tomorrow’s Planners. 


S> as you plan for tomorrow, 
consider WATSON’S record of 
teday and yesterday. §; 
WATSON ELEVATORS. 


WATSON ELEVATOR CO., Inc. 


407 WEST 36th STREET @ FACTORY 

NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Electric Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
Modernization. Service and Repair.-INCLIN-ATOR, ‘Elevette. 


-MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Buy ONE...TWO...or MORE! 


Go TODAY to your bank, trust company, local post 


office or authorize your employer to make additional 


purchases for you under the payroll allotment plan. 


Complete integrated units, each designed for spe- 
cific performance. 


Bolted sectional steel hulls, power and pumping 
units, spuds, frames, ladder or booms are shipped 
by truck, rail and/or as hold cargo. May be easily 
assembled at inland site and dismantled for reloca- 
tion after project is finished. HYDRAULIC DREDGES 


ASD dredges are completely integrated units, and mabe ts 
are backed by 40 years of dredge engineering and 
operating experience. 


We solicit inquiries now for post-war delivery. 
Write for complete catalog, photo and data sheets. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO.ING. ciamsueit 


FORT WAYNE 1 - INDIANA: U.S.A. Copecity from yd. up 
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WIRE ROPE CLAMPS 


SAFE-LINE 


and 

APPROVED 
For SAFETY by UNDER- 
WRITERS LABORA- 
TORIES — official 
testing laborato- 
ries for insurance 
companies. 


WRITE for complete details of this—the only PERFECTED 
wire rope clamp on the market. One clamp is guaranteed 
to hold any wire rope made. Millions used by Manufac- 
turers, the Armed Forces and Industries. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION CO. 


4528 ST. JEAN DETROIT 13, MICH. 


FLUID HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
This recently published 12-page, 2. 
color catalog describes a complete line 
of tested devices for the protection of 
operating equipment connected with 
the piping systems utilized in indus. 
trial, processing and powerplants. 

The catalog features a complete line 
of suction and pressure line fittings 
such as Duplex Vertical and Hori. 
zontal Chamber Type Strainers, “Y” 
Strainers, Angle Type Strainers, 90° 
offset pressure and 180° straight. 
through pressure strainers, and remote 
valve control assemblies. 

Other products descrited are inter. 
ceptors for grease, wax, fats, oils, lint 
and solids such as metals, plastics, glass 
etc.; vents, valves and drains. 


For further information, address Ameri. 
can Engineer, reference No. 337. 


INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 


A new 64-page comprehensive cata- 
log of high accuracy mercurial Indus- 
trial Thermometers and related instru- 
ments is now available. The instru- 
ments illustrated and described cover 
a wide range of industrial uses, in- 
cluding power plants, chemical and 
process industries, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, food processing, ware- 
houses, paint and varnish manufac- 
ture, pipe lines, pumps, stills and 
boilers and similar applications. Data 
is complete and factual for use, speci- 
fications and installation. 


For further information, address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 3939. 


FOUR-WAY VALVE 

Hydraulic cylinder and fluid motor 
operations for hundreds of purposes 
where it is necessary to control the 
flow of fluid by alternate supply and 
exhaust, can be controlled in a smooth, 
quiet and convenient manner. Con- 
trol may be manual, electric, or by 
float mechanisms, due to the extreme 
flexibility of a new type of Four-Way 
Valve which is now on the market. 

Where it is necessary to restrict 
the flow of pressure through the valve, 
limiting screws are available. Thus, 
the rate of flow can be regulated to 
permit the operation of equipment at 
a controlled rate of speed. 


For further information, address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 341. 
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JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Construc- 
tion, Reports, Examinations, Investigations 
Industrial and Public Utilities 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


FELIX J. KEAVENY 


Engineer 


20 SOUTH BROADWAY 
YONKERS 2, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Utility and Valuations 
Sewerage Industrial Reports 
Sewage Disposal Power Systems 


NEW YORE CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 
Design Construction Investigation 
Reports ¢ Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


EDWIN S. TWEEDY, INC. 
Building Construction 


155-31 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Phone JAmaica 6-5120 


Mr. Tweedy is a member of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers 


L. DAVIDSON 
Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and utilities. 
Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research. 


113 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 


236 Broadway 
New York 


Phone COrtland 7-0630 


Construction Surveys 
Town Planning Sub-Divisiors 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


WADDELL & HARDESTY 


Consulting Engineers 


Steel and Concrete Bridges, Vertical Lift and 
Bascule Bridges, Other Structures, Foundations, 
Reports, Appraisals. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Formerly 
Parsons, Kiapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas 
_ ENGINEERS 

Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations - Tunnels 
Harbor Works Subways 
Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 


Avenida Presidente Wilson 164, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


M. S. JACOBS & ASSOCIATES 
REGISTERED ENGINEERS 
Instrument & Control Specialists 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


807 BESSEMER BLDG. 


DECALS FOR 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


A set of three decalcomanias for 
first-aid fire extinguishers has been 
made up by a large manufacturer of 
fire-protection equipment. These de- 
cals, which can be transferred to the 
extinguisher itself or to the wall be- 
hind its station, indicate briefly and 
clearly the fires for which that particu- 
lar unit is suitable, and those on which 
it should not be used. 

Correct marking of extinguishers 
with these decals will direct the un- 
trained or excited employee on the 
Spot, preventing loss of time during 
the all-important first moments after 
the outbreak of fire and helping to 
avoid misuse of equipment. A limited 
number of sets will be supplied free, 
and larger quantities may be had for 
a nominal charge. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 333. 


FRICTION MATERIALS 


Friction Materials for Industrial 
Machinery are described in a new 
catalog just off the press. 

In this catalog is described an ex- 
tensive line of friction materials, in- 
cluding woven, folded and compressed, 
molded, semi-metallic and full-metal- 
lic, each made in a number of types 
and structural modifications to suit the 
specific needs of industrial equipment. 
Also contained are interesting photo- 
graphs of friction materials in use on 
shovels, cranes and derricks, hoists, 
lifts and elevators, loaders, drag lines, 
bulldozers and scrapers, diggers, in- 
dustrial trucks, mining machinery, 
and other industrial machinery using 
intermittent power. 

Copies of the catalog may be ob- 
tained by designers and manufactur- 
ers of industrial brakes and clutches. 


For further information. address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 340. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
PROPERTIES OF STEELS 


A new 50-page booklet based on a 
series of lectures presented before the 
1945-Spring lecture course of the ASM 
Golden Gate Chapter ASM, San Fran- 
cisco, California, by Dr. L. C. Clark, 
Metallurgical Engineer, has just been 
published. 

The booklet contains over 100 il- 
lustrations and is a basic treatment of 
the factors involved in the selection 
and performance of steels at high tem- 
peratures, together with a_ historical 
development of steels now used for 
this type of service. 

The data presented in this publi- 
cation is based on a temperature re- 
search program conducted for the 
past 17 years. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained by writing a request 
on your firm’s letterhead. 


For further information, address the 
American Engineer, reference No. 338. 
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types prints 


instead 


OUNDS INCREDIBLE if you’ve been 
\_) seeing only one type of print year 
aster year. 
But when you are one of the thousands 
using Ozalid, you know this is possible 
. .. and how much it means to have a 
choice. 


You always order the Ozalid print 
fitted for the job ... and get it without 
delay. 


You are constantly finding new uses 
for OZALID — for one type of print or 
another. Not in the drafting room alone, 
but in all departments. For example, 
with Dryphoto, photographic subjects 
can be reproduced for use in the shop, or 
for sales, advertising or general display 
purposes. 

You actually pay less for this versatil- 
ity: time, labor and materials are saved 
on every side. 


Write for free booklet of 
Ozalid prints and catalogue. 
Write Dept. AE-345. 


OZALID 


Why you get 10 instead of 1 

An Ozalid machine is different. It pro- 
duces a positive reproduction direct from 
your original in only two steps—Ezposure 
and Dry-development. All ten types of 
Ozalid prints are produced in this man- 
ner, in seconds— without additional 
equipment. 


Since no baths or driers are employed 
— there is no distortion, there are few 
“limitations.” So far, OZALID RESEARCH 
has created ten different and practical 
types of sensitized materials utilizing the 
unique dry-developing principle. 


There will be more! 


OZALID RESEARCH continues . . . and the 
machine you invest in today will provide 
even greater versatility tomorrow. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION * JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


Transblack Intermediate 


Only OZALID gives you 
ten types of prints 


1. Black-line 
2. Blue-line 


3. Red-line 

For shop and office reproductions of 
drawings, typed material, forms, ete. 
Assign identifying colors to prints of 
different departments; distinguish 
checked from unchecked prints, ete. 


4. Opaque Cloth 
For exceptionally durable prints for 
shop use, permanent file copies, etc. 


6. Sepia-line Intermediate 


7. Transparent Cloth 
For producing “duplicate originals” | 
which may be substituted for originals 
in subsequent print production; lines 
may be removed with OZALID correc- 
tor fluid—invaluable time saved when 
making design changes. 


8. Transparent Foil 
For making composite prints; reclaim- 
ing old, or worn originals; for produc- @ 
ing extra-fast duplicate originals. f 


9. Chartfilm 

For producing lustrous black-line 
prints on durable white plastic base. 
Oil proof, waterproof. Ideal for use as 
instrument panels, identification cards, 
etc. No protective covering needed; @ 
clean with damp rag. 

10. Dryphoto 

For almost instantaneous, high-quality 


reproductions of any photographic sub- 
ject: in black, sepia, or two-tone effect. 
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